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TWO SONGS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


I.— THE BOAT OF MY LOVER, 
Gasuic Airn—F’hir a bhata—“The Boat of my 
Lover.” 
O Boat of my lover, go softly, go safely ; 
O boat of my lover, that bears him from me! 
From the homes of the clachan, from the burn 
singing sweetly, 
From the loch and the mountain, that he’ll 
never more see. 


O boat of my lover, go softly, go safely; 
Thou bearest my -soul with thee over the. 
tide, 
I said not a word, but my heart it was break- 


ing, 
For life is so short, and the ocean so wide. 


O boat of my lover, go softly, go safely ; 
Though the dear voice is silent, the kind 
.handis gone: / 
But oh, love me, my lover! and I’ll live till I 
find thee ; 
Till our parting is over, and our dark days 
are done, 


Il. — DEEP IN THE VALLEY. 
We tsu Air— “ Waters of Elle.” 
Deep in the valley, afar from every beholder, 
In the May morning my true love came to 
me; 
Silent we sate, her head upon my shoulder ; 
Fondly we dreamed of the days about to be: 
Fondly we dreamed of the days so soon to 


Deep in the valley, the rain falls colder and 
colder : 
Safely she sleeps beneath the churchyard 
tree: 
Yet still I feel her head upon my shoulder, 
Yet = I dream of the days that could not 
er 
Yet ony I-weep o’er the days that will not 


Good Words. 


SHEPHERD’S SONG. 


Fo tow, follow, little sheep, 
O'er the dreary wold ; 

Follow, soon ye all shall sleep, 
Safe from wet and cold. 

Linger not, oh ! lagging feet ! 
Night will soon be here ; 

Weary shepherd fain would greet 
Wife and children dear. 


In his cot the fire burns bright, 
Supper’s ready laid ; 

Baby waits to say good-night, 
Ere he goes to bed. 





TWO SONGS, ETC, 


Little ones run in and out, 
Watch beside the gate ; 

“ What can father be about, 
That he’s home so late?” 


- Mother makes the ashes blaze, 
Baby smiles to see ; 
Tells them how some wanderer strays 
From the flock and me. 


Whilst the children warmly sleep, 
On the dreary wold, 

Father stays till all his sheep 
Are safely in the fold. 


Linger not, oh! lagging feet ! 
Darksome night is near ; 

Weary shepherd fain would greet 
Wife and children dear. 


Good Words. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





HEMLOCKS. 


I KNEW a forest tranquil and august, 
Down whose. green deeps my steps would 
often stray, 
When leisure met my life as dew meets dust. 


Proud spacious chestnuts verged each winding 


way, 
And ~. in whose dry boughs winds 
were shrill, 
And tremulous white-boled birches. Here, 
one day, 


Strolling beside the scarce-held steed of will, 
I found a beautiful monastic grove 
Of old primeval hemlocks, living still. 


Round it the forest rustled, flashed and throve, 

But here were only silence and much gloom, 

As though some sorcerer in dead days had 
wove, 


With solemn charms and muttered words of 
doom, 
A cogent spell that said to time “ Depart!” 
And locked it in the oblivion of a tomb. 


Thick was its floor, where scant ferns dared to 
start, 
With tawny needles, and an old spring lay 
Limpid as crystal in its dusky heart. 


Vaguely enough can language ever say 
What sombre and fantastic dreams, for me, 
Held shadowy revel in my thought that day : 


How stern similitudes would dimly be : 
Of painted braves that grouped about their 
king ; 
Or how in crimson firelight I would see 
Some ghostly war-dance, whose weak cries 
took _— . 
Weirdly away beyond the grove’s dark brink ; 
Or how. I seemed to watch by that old spring 


The timid phantom deer steal up to drink! 
EpGaR FAWCETT. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MONTENEGRO. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


I REMEMBER, twenty or twenty-one years 
ago, when the madness of the Russian war 
was at its height, how an English paper 
gave out, in a boastful tone, that Russia 
had no ally but “the marauding bishop of 
Montenegro.” This kind of talk aptly 
represented the kind of feeling which 
Englishmen had then brought themselves 
to entertain towards a state which, small 


as it is, may claim to share with Poland, 


Hungary, and Venice, the glorious name 
of 


Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite. 


This kind of talk’ represented also the 
amount of knowledge which Englishmen 
then had of the state of south-eastern Eu- 
rope, an amount of knowledge which most 
of us sturdily refused to increase. It had 
become a kind of point of honour not to 
know anything about the quarter of the 
world in which we had so strangely taken 
it into our heads to appear as belligerents. 
We had gone mad with the most amazing 
of passions, the love of Turks; and we 
thought it a matter of duty to see every- 
thing, past and present, through the spec- 
tacles of our beloved. That a Christian 
state should have presumed to preserve its 
independence against Mahometan invaders 
seemed, in the frenzy of the moment, a 
high crime and misdemeanour. It became 
a piece of patriotism to hurl some bad 
name or other at such daring offenders, 
“Marauding” is an ugly name certainly, 
though perhaps it might be only human 
nature for one who is beset by marauders 
to maraud a little back again in self-de- 
fence. Then to talk about a “marauding 
bishop” seemed a hit of the first order. 
Of all people in the world, bishops ought 
not to be marauders; how great must be 
the iniquity of the people who not only go 
marauding, but go marauding under the 
leadership of a bishop. English bishops 
perhaps felt thankful that they were not as 
this unbishoplike Montenegrin. They 
would not go marauding even against a 
Russian; it was enough to stay at home, 
and preach and pray against him with the 
full cursing power of an Irish saint. The 
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picture of the marauding bishop, the one 
ally of Russia, was indeed a climax of art 
in its own way. The only thing to be said 
against it was that it was all art, and an- 
swered to nothing to be found in nature. 
When the Russian war broke out, Monte- 
negro was no longer governed by a bishop. 
It might have been questioned whether the 
marauding part of the picture could be 
justified at all; it was quite certain that 
the picture of the “marauding bishop” 
was purely imaginary. But to patriotic 
Englishmen of that day such a trifling in- 
accuracy did not matter. We should have 
thought it strange if a Russian paper had 
spoken of England as governed by a pro- 
tector, or even by a king, marauding or 
otherwise. But about Montenegro or any 
other part of Eastern Christendom, it was 
safe for any man to say anything that he 
chose, provided only it took the form of 
abuse. We should have thought it an in- 
sult to ourselves and our illustrious con- 
federates, if any one kad said that England 
and France had no allies except the “ma- 
rauding mufti at Constantinople.” In one 
sense the epithet would have been less 
applicable. No one can charge the sul- 
tans of the present day with marauding, or 
doing anything else, in their own persons. 
But surely, at least when we are not at 
war with Russia, the efforts of the Turk to 
subdue an independent Christian state 
might be thought to come nearer to mae 
rauding than the efforts of the Christian 
state to maintain its freedom. But, as the 
Grand Turk is in some sort a sacred per- 
son, not a mere sultan or padishah, but 
the caliph of the prophet on earth, it would 
surely have been less inaccurate to give 
him a religious description of some kind 
than it was to bestow the title of bishop on 

a potentate’so purely secular as the prince 

of Montenegro was in 1854. 

I am tempted to ask whether most of us 
really know much more about these mat- 
ters now. I have myself been asked, 
since the present war began, whether the 
prince of Montenegro was a Christian, 
and whether the Montenegrins were on 
the side of the Turks or on that of the pa- 
triots. Certainly no great increase of 
knowledge or right feeling on such mat- 
ters can come from the last book about 
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that part of the world which chance has 
thrown in my way. This calls itself “ Over 
the Borders of Christendom and Esla- 
miah,” by James Creagh. The writer de- 
scribes himself as “ author of ‘A Scamper 
to Sebastopol and Jerusalem in 1867;’” 
and he professes to have been in Monte- 
negro in the summer of 1875. We know 
pretty well what to look for from people 
who write “Scampers ” to Sebastopol or 
any other place. If they are simply flip- 
pant, ignorant, and conceited, there is no 
special ground for complaint; they simply 
do after their kind. But the present Scam- 
perer is something more; he is coarse, 
vulgar, and libellous. He professes to 
have been in Montenegro ; but all that he 
can do is to give hard names to everything 
that he saw there. “ Marauding bishop” 
would be a very small flower of speech in 
his vocabulary. He thinks it clever to 
call the whole people of Montenegro 
“peasants,” as if “ peasant” were a name 
of reproach. We hear of “an old peasant 
dignified with the name of archbishop ;” 
we are told that “an armed peasant who, 
in his natural state, might be considered a 
very respectable person, is made extremely 
ridiculous when called the minister of 
war, secretary of state for foreign affairs,” 
etc., etc. These armed peasants happen 
to be cultivated gentlemen, speaking most 
of the languages of Europe in a way that 
might shame most of their English visit- 
ors. One of them, it seems, at least a 
Montenegrin gentleman of some kind, 
paid the Scamperer a visit which he allows 
to have been “friendly.” This friendli- 
riess perhaps a little surprised a man who 
was so ignorant of the customs of hospita- 
ble Montenegro that, when he saw a visitor 
coming, he behaved in a way which is best 
told in his own words : — 

Thinking suddenly of stories which I had 
heard about the daring and ferocity of these 
lawless highlanders, I quietly, and without 
removing it from my pocket, cocked my pistol, 
and aiming it‘at my visitor as well as I could, 
prepared to shoot him through the lining of 
my coat-tail in the event of his giving any evi- 
dence of hostility. 

After this, it is perhaps not very won- 
derful that the Scamperer found out that, 
though no evidence of hostility was shown, 
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yet the Montenegrin gentleman “did not 
like him.” It is perhaps on the ground of 
this very natural dislike that the Scamper- 
er goes on to sneer at the Montenegrin 
officers for having, like their prince, the 
good sense to keep to the national dress; 
and perhaps the feeling of having mis- 
judged and slandered a race may have led 
Mr. James Creagh to write a sentence of 
such atrocious libel as this : — 


Except in the richness of their costumes or 
of their arms, a stranger discovers no differ- 
ence in the appearance of separate classes, 
The former and the latter are equally coarse ; 
that dignified and proper deportment so often 
found among people not altogether civilized is 
rarely seen in Montenegro; and their evil 
countenances, or low and cunning aspects, 
made me little anxious for their society, 


Who the “former” and the “latter” 
may be the Scamperer does not explain; 
so I do not feel clear whether those inhab- 
itants of Montenegro whom I and my com- 
panions came across came under the head 
of “former” or “latter.” It is merely a 
guess that the prince and his chief officers 
may come under the head of “ former.” 
But, whether former or latter, the whole 
picture is a base slander. Yet it is per- 
haps nothing more than the ingrained 
habit of a man who, while he cannot help 
seeing and recording the efforts which the 
present prince is making for the improve- 
ment of his country, while he really has 
nothing to say of him except what is to 
his honour, still thinks it decent to speak 
of him through page after page as “his 
Ferocity.” 

But enough of such trash as this. Itis 
just possible that the libellous vulgarity of 
the book may pass for “liveliness” in 
quarters where, perhaps Lady Strangford, 
certainly Sir Gardner Wilkinson, would 
be voted “dry.” Still the general feeling 
of decent Englishmen is disgusted by 
mere brutal coarseness. Those who can 
be set against Montenegro and its prince 
by such a book as “Over the Borders 
of Christendom and Eslamiah,” must be 
already so far gone in the way of bad 
taste and bad feeling that it can hardly be 
worth while to waste many words upon 
them. For others, who are simply led 
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away by the cry of the moment, the pres- 
ent may not be a bad time for calling at- 
tention to one of the most interesting cor- 
ners of the earth. Since the Turk so hap- 
pily left off paying his debts, that strange 
love of Turks which ‘was in full force 
twenty years ago seems to have some- 
what abated. It may therefore not be so 
offensive now as it was then to dwell on 
the fact that, in one mountainous corner, 
among surrounding lands which have 


been brought under the yoke of the infi- 


del, one small people have, through long 
ages of battle, at once stuck to their faith 
and kept their freedom with their own 
swords. Did we hear or read of sucha 
people in any other age, or in any other 
part of the world, their name would have 
passed into a proverb. We do not give 
the name of marauders to the men who 
fought at Marathon, or to the men who 
fought at Morgarten. But the whole life 
of the people of Montenegro was, for long 
years and centuries, simply one prolonged 
fight of Marathon or of Morgarten. It 
was one long unbroken struggle against 
the assaults of the most cruel and faith- 
less of enemies, against the common foe 
of the religion and civilization of Europe. 
But simply because the strife which they 
waged was waged in the noblest of all 
causes, while the names of men who have 
done the like in other lands have passed 
into household words, the men who have 
kept on the strife for faith and freedom 
on the heights of Cernagora have been 
doomed half to obscurity and half to slan- 
der. They are rebels; they are ma- 
rauders; they cut off the heads of their 
enemies; and, blacker crime than all, 
they are pensioners of Russia. The 
word “rebel” is a convenient one. It is 
easily applied by an invader who is also 
aconqueror to those who withstand his 
invasion; in this case it is somewhat 
more daringly applied to those who have 
withstood an invader who has not proved 
to be a conqueror. The Montenegrins 
have been marauders, if that is the right 
name for men who, while their own Jand 
is unceasingly attacked by a barbarian 
enemy, have sometimes made reprisals 
upon the land of the barbarian. Nor is it 
very wonderful or very blameworthy, if 
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warfare between Montenegrins and Turks 
has not always been carried on with the 
same delicacy and courtesy which may be 
observed by the commanders of Western 
armies. It is one thing when men fight- 
ing for their hearths and altars and all 
that man holds most dear carry on an end- 
less warfare with 4 foe who never knew 
what faith or mercy meant. It is another 
thing when paid and professional soldiers, 
who have no personal quarrel, who have 
hardly any national quarrel, against those 
with whom they are set to fight, march 
forth to settle some paltry point of hon- 
our, or to decide some intricate question 
of genealogy. It is true that, five-and- 
twenty years back, the heads of foreign 
enemies were set up on the tower of Cet- 
tinje. It may be as well to remember 
that, not much more than a hundred years 
back, the heads of domestic rebels were 
set up on Temple Bar. It is hard to 
touch pitch, and not to be defiled; men 
who through so many generations have 
had to deal with the Turk may be par- 
doned if, in some of their doings, they 
have become a little Turkish themselves. 
And as for being the pensioners of Rus- 
sia, where is the crime? One-and-twenty 
years ago we chose to make an enemy of 
a people who had done us no wrong. 
Ever since that time it has been thought 
a point of patriotism to see some frightful 
danger to the human race in every act of 
that people and of all other people who 
can be suspected of any friendly dealings 
with them. The Russian bugbear is one 
purely of our own setting up. But, since 
it has been set up, to call any man or any 
nation a friend of Russia has been much 
the same as giving a dog a bad name and 
hanging him. I heartily wish that the 
Montenegrins were not pensioners of 
Russia. That is, I wish that they were 
strong enough to dispense with the help 
of Russia or of any other power. But, 
standing as they have so long done, a 
handful of men defending their freedom 
against a vast empire, forsaken and de- 
spised by every other power, it is not like- 
ly that they should cast back the sympathy 
or even the money, of the one great power, 
a power of their own race and creed, which 
has looked on them with an eye of friend- 
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ship. We too have had our ancient ally; 
we have more than once thought it our 
duty, and made it our business, to sup- 
port Portugal against Spain and against 
France. The relation between Portugal 
and England most likely seemed then in 
the eyes of Frenchmen and Spaniards as 
wicked a thing as the relations between 
Russia and Montenegro seem in the eyes 
of Turks and of Turk-loving Englishmen. 
It is only in human nature, and it is nota 
bad part of human nature, that people who 
are left to themselves to wage the most 
deadly of struggles should feel some at- 
tachment to the only friends whom they 
can find. If we had made ourselves the 
friends, and not the enemies, of the Chris- 
tian nations of south-eastern Europe, 
they might now look to England instead 
of to Russia. Asit is, as we have chosen 
to throw in our lot with their oppressors, it 
is not wonderful if they look instead to 
the one power which professes to be their 
friend. 

Granting then that Montenegro has a 
feeling towards Russia which is very dif- 
ferent from ours, the fact is not wonderful, 
neither is it blameworthy. But it is the 
existence of Montenegro which, above all 
things, gives the best hope that something 
better may be in store for the subject 
nations of South-eastern Europe than 
simply to be transferred from one des- 
potism to another. Doubtless there is a 
difference between a despotism which at 
least does justice between man and man 
and a despotism whose rule is one of pure 
brigandage. Doubtless there is a differ- 
ence, in the eyes of those nations if not in 
ours, between a despot alien in blood and 
faith and a despot who would be hailed by 
allas a brother in the faith, by most as 
a brother in blood and speech. But the 
existence of Montenegro may perhaps 
show us a more excellent way than either. 
In the little state on the Black Mountain 
we see what the Eastern Christian can do. 
We see that he is able to defend its free- 
dom for ages by his own right hand; and 
we see that, under rulers of his own blood, 
he is capable of making advances in civ- 
ilization and good order with a speed and 
thoroughness which strike the beholder 
with wonder. If we read of Montenegro, 
as described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
twenty-seven years ago, and then go and 
look at Montenegro now, we shall at once 
see that there is no part of the world in 
which improvement of every kind has 
gone on with swifter steps than in this 
exposed outpost of Christendom. At the 
time of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s visit, the 
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word “marauders” might perhaps not 
have been wholly out of place. No rea- 
sonable person would blame them for 
marauding back again, when their whole 
national life was resistance to a maraud- 
ing expedition which had gone on ever 
since the Turk found his way into the 
Slavonic lands. But the fact of the ma- 
rauding cannot be denied, any more than 
it can be denied that in Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson’s time the tower of Cettinje was 
entwined with a garland of Turkish skulls, 
Few things are more interesting, few more 
creditable in different degrees to all con- 
cerned, than the attempt of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson to put a stop to this practice, 
and his correspondence on the subject 
with the reigning vladika and with the 
neighbouring Turkish governor. It shows, 
just like.the history of Kallikratidas en- 
larged on by Mr. Grote, h:w hard a thing 
it is, when two people have long been en- 
gaged in internecine warfare, and in the 
savage habits which such warfare engen- 
ders, for either side to take the first step 
in the direction of more humane prac- 
tices. At any rate the practice is stopped 
now. There are no longer any heads on 
the half-ruined tower. The practice of 
exposing the heads came to an end under 
the late prince, and in truth, since Monte- 
negro has held a more assured position, 
since her freedom was secured at Grahovo 
in 1858, there has been little or no room 
for the petty border warfare by which the 
heads were once supplied. But in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s day there was a far 
worse charge brought against the Monte- 
negrins than anything they could possibly 
do to their Turkish enemies. They were 
then charged with playing the marauder 
on the other side, with coming down to 
commit various kinds of robberies in the 
neighbouring town of Cattaro within the 
friendly territory of Austria. Such a thing 
is now unheard of. Robbery of every 
kind is utterly come to an end; there is 
no part of the world where property is 
safer, or where the traveller may go with 
less risk of danger, than within the bounds 
of Montenegro. Here then is a simple 
fact in the teeth of the gainsayer. Here 
is a portion of Eastern Christendom, a 
Slavonic and orthodox state, which has 
made advances which thirty years ago 
would have seemed hopeless. No doubt 
Montenegro has stood in a special posi- 
tion and has enjoyed special advantages. 
But surely, when one branch of a race, 
when one community professing a creed, 
has done for itself what Montenegro has 
done, we cannot surely wholly despair of 
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their brethren of the same race and creed 
who are as yet less fortunate. 

There surely can hardly be, in any 
quarter of the world, a land of higher in- 
terest than this small spot of earth which 
has so long maintained its faith and free- 
dom against the most fearful odds — this 
home of a handful of men who have for 
ages withstood all the assaults of a mighty 
empire, and who have shown that, under 
wise training, they are no less ready to 
make advances in the arts of peace than 
to wield their weapons in the holiest and 
most righteous of causes. We hear much 
from various parts of the world about uni- 
versal education, about universal military 
service. Montenegro is the paradise of 
both doctrines. There were times when 
it was doubted whether a man who could 
both fight and read was most properly 
called wiles litteratus or clericus milt- 
taris. In Montenegro every man is, or 
soon will be, at once clerk and soldier. 
That every man in Montenegro can fight 
their enemies have learned in countless 
battles; and, as the older generation dies 
out and the new generation comes up, 
every man and woman in Montenegro will 
be also able to read and write. In man 
eyes it must be an ideal land where mili- 
tary service is absolutely universal, where 
primary education is also absolutely uni- 
versal— I may add where the ownership 
of land is universal also. In Montenegro, 
as in pre-historic Greece, every man goes 
armed; every man, dressed in the pic- 
turesque costume of his tribe, carries his 
pistol and yataghan in his girdle. But if 
he can wield pistol and yataghan, he can 
also turn either to his spade or to his pen. 
Here, and perhaps here only, in the _mod- 
ern world, we can see the very model of a 
warrior tribe, a nation of a quarter of a 
million, who have known how to maintain 
their independence with their own right 
hands, and who at the same time are mak- 
ing rapid strides to a higher place among 


civilized nations than some of the great: 


powers of the world. They have of course 
been enabled to do what they have done 
by the nature of their country. It is be- 
cause Montenegro is Montenegro that 
Montenegro has remained free. Their 
mountains have been to them what other 
mountains have been to Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, what dykes and sluices have 
been to the no less stout-hearted men of 
Holland and Zealand. The men doubt- 
less could have done but little without the 
land, but the land could have done still 
less without the men. Away from their 
mountain fortress, the handful of men 
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who have preserved the freedom of Mon- 
tenegro must have sunk into the common 
mass of Turkish subjects. But without 
these men of stout heart and strong arm 
who so long have guarded it, the heights 
which watch vend Cettinje might have 
fenced in nothing better than the prison- 
house or the hunting-ground of a barbarian 
conqueror. 


Among all the many moments of a Dal- 
matian coasting voyage which at once 
kindle the fancy and elevate the heart, 
there is hardly any which comes home to 
us with a more living power than when 
we first come in sight of the mountain . 
rampart of the unconquered land. We 
enter the Gulf of Cattaro, the lovely Bocche, 
with their smooth waters, with their fer- 
tile shores fringing the bases of the bleak 
mountains which rise above them. It is 
hard to believe that we are on the waters 
of the Hadriatic; we seem rather to be 
sailing on some Swiss lake, where every 
landing-place awakes some memory of the 
old days when freedom had yet to be 
striven for. And around these shores too 
still dwell the memories of ancient com- 
monwealths; but they are commonwealths 
which suggest only the darker side of the 
history ot the Alpine Confederation. The 
winged lion marks the rule of a Serene 
Republic ; but it is a republic whose rule 
was that of oligarchy within her own la- 
gunes, and of despotism among the shores 
and islands of Dalmatia. Even Ragusa, 
deeply as we honour her long defence of 
her independence, deeply as we feel for 
her overthrow at the base caprice of an 
upstart tyrant, was still, after all, a com- 
monwealth of the few and not of the many. 
And one result of the long rivalry be- 
tween the two maritime oligarchies still 
casts a dark shade over one corner of that 
loveliest of inland seas. The jealousy of 
Venice and Ragusa could not endure that 
the land of one commonwealth should 
march upon the land of the other. And 
so, to keep the dominions of two Chris- 
tian .cities away from each other, at 
two points on the Dalmatian shore, the 
common enemy of Christendom was al- 
lowed to extend his wasting occupation 
down to the water’s edge. The common- 
wealths are gone ; but, even on the shores 
of the Bocche, a small strip of Turkish 
territory is still allowed to interrupt the 
continuity of Christian rule along the 
shores of the Dalmatian kingdom. Here 
at Sutorina, as at the other end of the old 
Ragusan lands at Klek, the Apostolic 
King still endures to have one part of his 
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dominions cut off from another by the in- 
trusion of a strip of land which is still, in 
name at least, under the yoke of the Turk. 
Yet, as I write, the men who are waging 
the strife for right against their tyrants 
may, by some gallant deed done ina holy 
cause, have made that dark corner of the 
lovely shore as glorious in future ages as 
Marathon or Morgarten. We pass on 
along the windings of the gulf, and at 
last, almost in its inmost recess, we come 
to the little city whose name it bears. 
Cattaro nestles on its narrow ledge of in- 
habitable land between the smooth sea 
and the rugged mountains. The peaks 
soar above us; the walls of the ~ seem 
to climb up their steep sides, till they 
reach the castle of Cattaro, perched like 
an eagle’s nest, among the rocks. Higher 
still we see the zigzag road, the ladder of 
Cattaro, rising on and on, step by step, 
till it seems to lose itself in the tops of 
the rocks and the clefts of the ragged 
rocks. Thatis the road to the land which 
nature and man have combined ‘to keep as 
a holy ground, the abiding’ fortress of 
right against wrong, of freedom against 
bondage, of Europe against Asia, of Chris- 
tendom against Islam. It leads to the 
home of men whose history has been one 
long struggle against the eternal enemy, 
whose whole life has been one continued 
fight of Thermopylae or of Sempach, 
waged, not for hours or days, but for gen- 
erations and for centuries. That steep 
and winding path is as yet the one way 
which leads from the haven of Cattaro to 
Montenegro, the smallest of European 
principalities, and to Cettinje, the smallest 
of European capitals. There, as we look 
up at the mountain rampant of that uncon- 
quered race, we learn, if anywhere, to cast 
away that shallow philosophy which 
measures objects, not by their moral 
greatness but by their physical bigness, 
the philosophy which keeps on its parrot- 
like sneer at petty states, though it some- 
times finds that the moral strength of a 
petty state can outweigh the brute force 
of tyrannies of a hundred times its phys- 
ical size. There, among those rocks, are 
a few square miles on the map, a few 
thousand souls in the census-book, who 
count alongside of kingdoms and empires 
as one of tlfe elements in.European poli- 
tics. At the present hour, when right and 
wrong so nearly balance one another in 
the scales, we ask what course will be 
taken by those who sway the destinies of 
the vast lands, the endless millions, of the 
Russian and Austrian monarchies. But 
we ask, too. as a question of hardly less 





importance, what course will be taken by 
the chief of a state whose whole popula- 
tion would be outnumbered by any one of 
half-a-dozen cities and boroughs in Great 
Britain. It may be that, even amid the 
scientific perfection of modern warfare, 
men have not been so wholly turned into 
machines, but that twenty thousand born 
warriors, every man trained, not only to 
wield his weapon, but to know why he 
wields it—every man of whom goes forth 
with a heart like that of Godfrey’s Crusa- 
ders or of Cromwell’s Ironsides — may 
even now count for more in the day of 
battle than many times their number, 
dragged to the field, fighting they know 
not wherefore, in obedience to no higher 
call than that of professional routine or so- 
called professional honour. 


But I must not be so far led away by 
the thoughts which rise at the mere men- 
tion — how much more then at the actual 
sight ?— of this little land of heroes as to 
forget to give some short sketch of the 
land itself and its people, and of the cir- 
cumstances, past and present, which have 
given the land and its people a place, and 
so important and distinctive a place, 
among the existing states of Europe. 

The land which its own people called 
Cernagora, but which is better known by 
the Venetian translation of its name,* was 
an outlying fragment of the great Servian 
kingdom, ruled by a prince who seems to 
have been the man of the Servian king. 
The history of Servia, till its revival in the 
nineteenth century, may be said to begin 
and end in the fourteenth. Fora moment, 
under Stephen Dushan, who, not unrea- 
sonably, took the imperial title, the greater 
part of what is now European Turke 
formed part of the Servian dominions. It 
might not be too much to say that, at this 
moment, the strength an fame and great- 
ness of the New Rome proved her own 
destruction and the destruction of Eastern 
Christendom. As it was with the Russian 
in the ninth century, as it was with the 
Bulgarian at the end of the tenth, so it 
was with the Servian in the middle of the 
fourteenth. At each of those times, things 
looked as if a Slavonic power — for the 
Bulgarians may practically count as a 
Slavonic power—was about to be en- 
throned in the seat of the Eastern Czsars, 
to play, after so many ages, nearly the 
same part which the Frank had played in 


* I noticed that in Dalmatia the name was more 
commonly sounded after the manner of book Italian, 
Montenero. Inthe Slavonic name the ¢ should have 
the sound of és. 
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the elder Rome. Servia was a_nation 
without a capital; the Byzantine Empire 
had become a capital without a nation. 
Had the two been joined together, had a 
Servian dynasty taken the place of the 
Palaiologoi, Eastern Christendom might, 
at the moment when the Turk first threat- 
ened Europe, have presented such a front 
to him as might have checked his further 
progress forever. Mahomet the con- 
queror himself could hardly have over- 
thrown a power which united the national 
strength of Servia and the traditional 
majesty of Constantinople. But that tra- 
ditional majesty could not so far stoop as 
to let the New Rome become Servian. 
As then Constantinople could not become 
Servian, as Servia could not become By- 
zantine, Servia and Constantinople had 
both to become Turkish. The nation and 
the city together might have withstood 
the invader. Neither the nation without 
the city, nor the city without the nation, 
could withstand him. Both were swal- 
lowed up, and the nation was swallowed 
up before the city. Before the end of the 


century which had beheld the momentary- 


greatness of Servia, the Turk held Servia 
as part of his own dominion, and hemmed: 
in Constantinople, as the Servian had done 
only a few years before. But, while king- 
dom and empire fell, the little vassal state 
among the mountains still held out. The 
barbarian ruled alike at Belgrade and at 
Constantinople; but Cernagora, under a 
dynasty which represented the Servian 
kings by the spindle-side, maintained its 
own independence against all attacks, and 
sent forth warriors to fight side by side 
with Skanderbeg. From that day to this 
the mountain land has been ceaselessly 
attacked. Its frontiers have sometimes 
been cut short; its capital has shifted its 
place; the Turks have affected to deem 
the land conquered, to include it within 
the bounds of a Turkish province, and to 
speak of its defenders as rebels. The 
Turks have more than once made their 
way to Cettinje and laid the capital of the 
little state in ruins. Once, early in the 
last century, the reigning vladika had to 
flee to Cattaro, while the country was for 
a moment occupied by the invaders. But 
such occupations have always been only 
momentary. After every reverse the na- 
tional spirit has risen again, and the Mon- 
tenegrin, sometimes single-handed, some- 
times the ally of Venice or Russia, has 
been able to hold his own and to show 
himself a dangerous enemy to the invaders 
whom his whole life has been spent in 
withstanding. Montenegro, in short, while 
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its name was hardly known in western * 
Europe, while its territory was left un- 
marked in many western maps, was still 
keeping on the old warfare of Constantine 
and Huniades. And, while Greece and 
Bulgaria and Servia and Bosnia had fallen 
under the yoke, Cernagora still maintained 
her independence against the attacks of 
every invader from Bajazet the Thunder- 
bolt to Abd-ul-aziz. Such is, in short, the 
external history of Montenegro. In its 
internal history the strangest fact is that a 
warlike tribe, which had to fight almost 
daily for its national existence, should 
have chosen a form of government in 
which the chief power, civil and military, 
was placed in the hands of a priest. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
then prince George withdrew to Venice, 
having, with the consent of his subjects, 
transferred the supreme power to the 
bishop and his successors. Hence came 
the line of vladikas of Montenegro; hence 
the reality of a fighting bishop; hence too 
the confused tradition of a marauding 
bishop, which outlived the day when Mon- 
tenegro again passed under the rule of a 
lay prince. 

Of the details of this long warfare, 
many examples will be found in the work 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. His readers 
have every opportunity of learning the 
ceaseless and stubborn nature of the 
struggle and the character of the enemy 
with whom Montenegro had to deal, the 
incurable cruelty and treachery which 
have been in every age the characteristics 
of the Ottoman. The Turk proposes con- 
ditions of peace; he seizes the commis- 
sioners who are sent to arrange terms; he 
then enters and lays waste the land of 
those whose suspicions he has thus lulled 
to sleep, and pursues and murders women 
and children even on neutral ground, 
The Christian, on the other hand, carries 
off his hundred and fifty-seven prisoners, 
whose hardest fate is that, by a grim 
pleasantry worthy of William the Great, 
they are presently exchanged for an equal 
number of pigs. The whole story is one 
long record of victories won at the most 
frightful odds, of battles in which the epis- 
copal princes seem ever to have been fore- 
most. Such in the great fight of 1791, 
when the vladika Peter, ‘without Venetian 
or Russian help, overthrew the invaders in 
a battle of three days and three nights, 
and bore off the head of the pasha a Al- 
bania to adorn the tower of Cettinje. 
This valiant bishop is now a canonized 
saint; and, as Saint Carlo Borromeo may 
still be seen — though lifeless, yet in the 
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flesh — beneath the altar at Milan, so 
Saint Peter Petrovich may still be seen in 
the like case in the humbler monaster 

church of Cettinje. These warlike prel- 
ates, who knew equally well how te wield 
the musket and the pastoral staff, formed 
a strange kind of pontifical dynasty. For 
some generations, the bishopric, and there- 
with the civil and military command, be- 
came as nearly hereditary as an orthodox 
bishopric can be. That is to say, on a 
vacancy in the see —the use of ecclesias- 
tical words seems almost grotesque in 
such a case —the next of the Petrovich 
family who was canonically eligible was 
chosen and consecrated bishop, and as 
such, assumed the command of the armies 
of Montenegro. A prince-bishop in Mon- 
tenegro had somewhat different duties 
from his brethren either at Mainz or at 
Durham. The last of this singular epis- 
copal succession, the vladika Peter the 
Second, nephew and successor of the can- 
onized conqueror of the pasha, stands out 
in his description and his portrait in the 
pages of Sir Gardner Wiikinson. Since 
his death, the temporal and spiritual pow- 
ers have been separated, and Montenegro 
has been ruled by two lay princes of the 
old episcopal family. As the last vladika 
figures in the work of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, his two lay successors will be met 
face to face by the readers of Mr. J. M. 
Neale and of Lady Strangford. And I 
myself, who have never found my way to 
the court of any other sovereign, set it 
down as not the smallest privilege of a 
journey to the land of Spalatoand Ragusa, 
to have seen and spoken with the present 
vigorous ruler of this little nation of heroes, 
in his own home at Cettinje. 

A question naturally arises out of the 
history of this small state, namely, what is 
to be its position, whenever the day comes 
of which we trust that this year has shown 
us the dawning, the day when the brutal 
rule of the Turk will cease forever in all 
Slavonic and in all Christian lands? In 
mapping out afresh the provinces which 
form the present seat of war, there is at 
least one comfort, that any change must 
be for the better. Make those lands Aus- 
trian, Servian, or Montenegrin, in any case 
they will be better off than if they remained 
Turkish. In any readjustment of this 
kind, the enlargement of the Montenegrin 
principality naturally presents itself as one 
obvious means of providing for their fu 
ture. The people of Herzegovina and the 
people of Montenegro are absolutely the 
same people. There is no difference be- 
tween them, except that the accidents of 
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their history have given freedom to oné 
branch of the nation and denied it to an- 
other. Between the free and the enslaved 
parts of the nation there still are the very 
closest ties. Montenegrins and Herzego- 
vinese have fought side by side in every 
struggle. At this moment,as Montenegro 
is the natural shelter of the homeless 
refugee, so the people of the enslaved dis- 
tricts still look to the Montenegrins as 
their natural brethren and to the prince of 
Montenegro as their natural chief. Mon- 
tenegro is, both in its past history and in 
its present bearing, a truer representative 
of the old days of a Slavonic independence 
than the larger principality of Servia, 
Again, when a Montenegrin looks down 
from his hills upon the Bocche beneath 
them, it must be very like a feeling of im- 
prisonment when he thinks that not an 
inch of ‘his own land reaches down to the 
edge of those waters. He must feel cut 
off from his natural communication with 
the rest of the world; he must feel de- 
barred from a means of improvement and 
enrichment which nature seems to have 
placed ney in his grasp. There wasa 
short time when Montenegro had a sea- 
board. Towards the end of the great war, 
when we did not disdain either Russians 
or Montenegrins as allies against the com- 
man enemy, Cattaro was actually for a 
little while a Montenegrin possession, and 
the vladika ruled on the coast as weil as 
on the mountains. Cattaro is the least 
Italian, the most Slavonic, of the cities of 
the Dalmatian coast. It is the natural 
haven of the little principality above it. 
There is said to be at this moment a move- 
ment for the annexation of Bosnia to Aus- 
tria. Bosnia, with its large Mahometan 
minority, would probably fare better as a 
member of the great cosmopolitan mon- 
archy than if it were joined to either of the 
orthodox principalities. In such a case, 
while Herzegovina would welcome annex- 
ation to Montenegro as the crown of its 
hopes, Austria might surely give up Cat- 
taro to be the Trieste or Fiume of the en- 
larged state. On the other hand, a seri- 
ous question presents itself whether an 
enlarged Montenegro would remain Mon- 
tenegro, whether the problem of civilizing 
a small independent tribe without destroy- 
ing its distinctive character could be so 
successfully carried on with a territory so 
greatly enlarged, above all, if it possessed 
a maritime city, however small. A prince 
who possessed Cattaro would hardly goon 
reigning at Cettinje; a prince who pos- 
sessed all Herzegovina might rule as well 
and justly as a prince of Montenegro only; 
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but he could hardly continue to be the 
same personal shepherd of his people 
which he can be in his present narrower 
range. Here is a hard question, one 
where there certainly are weighty argu- 
ments on both sides. I do not take upon 
myself to decide between them. 

But, leaving the question what Monte- 
negro may become, let us see what the 
land has been, and what itis. The prog- 
ress which Montenegro has made since 
the visit of Sir Gardner Wilkinson is won- 
derful. That the Montenegrins, in their 
long struggle with a barbarous enemy, 
should have themselves picked up some of 
the habits of barbarians, is doubtless ab- 
stractedly blameworthy, but it is certainly 
not wonderful. The viadika Peter had 
already done much to civilize his people ; 
his lay successor Daniel and the present 
prince Nicolas have done yet more. The 
government of the principality is now what 
may be called a popular autocracy. The 
will of the prince has the force of law, but 
then the will of the prince is also the will 
of the people. I confess that I was some- 
what disappointed in finding that there was 
nothing in Montenegro answering to the 
old Teutonic assemblies of the whole peo- 
ple which still survive in the old demo- 
cratic cantons of Switzerland. I had pic- 
tured to myself the possibility of seeing 
in Montenegro such gatherings as Tacitus 
described of old, such as I have myself 
seen in Uri and in Appenzell. In Monte- 
negro indeed our thoughts might wander 
back to lands of yet earlier fame. We 
have drawn near enough to the old Mace- 
donian ind to think of those armed as- 
semblies »£ the Macedonian people before 
whom Alexander appeared as an accuser, 
and did nut aiways carry the verdict of the 
assembly with him. In Montenegro there 
is certainly less than one would have 
looked for of the outward forms of popular 
freedom. The prince has his senate ; but 
it is a senate of officials of his own choos- 
ing. He consults representatives of each 
district of his principality; but they too 
are representatives of his own summoning. 
The sound of all this is, I freely confess, 
disappointing. Still, in a land of such 
small extent, where the ruler knows, and 
is known by, all his people, where every 
man is at once a soldier and a landowner, 
full practical freedom may very well go on 
with forms which would come near to tyr- 
anny in a larger kingdom, where the king 
Is necessarily out of sight of the mass of 
his subjects, and above all, where he has 
a special military class at his command. 
Sismondi remarks with great wisdom that, 
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when every count and baron acted as an 
independent prince, and claimed the right 
of private war, among the endless evils of 
such a state of things, there was one coun- 
tervailing good. The lord could not ven- 
ture greatly to oppress the men whom he 
expected to follow him to battle. When 
days of greater peace and order came, the 
hand of the lord who was no longer a cap- 
tain came down far more heavily on sub- 
jects who were no longer his soldiers. 
The prince of Montenegro is the chief of 
an armed nation; and, among an armed 
nation, the prince may, without damage 
to real freedom, wield an amount of 
formal power which among an unarmed 
people would be simple tyranny. A wise 
and popular prince, though he himself 
chooses his own advisers, may choose 
men who are as truly representatives of 
the nation as if they had been chosen by 
ballot and universal suffrage. The repre- 
sentative of each district is not delegated 
by the district, but summoned by the 
prince ; but, if it appears that a represen- 
tative has lost the confidence of his dis- 
trict, the--prince presently supplies his 
place by another. Such a kind of govern- 
ment as this can indeed only work well 
under a wise and popular prince, and 
among a people at once small and armed. 
Given these conditions, it certainly seems 
to answer. It has been made a matter of 
complaint by the idolaters of Turkish op- 
ression that Montenegrin volunteers have 
joined the ranks of the insurgents in Her- 
zegovina. Small blame indeed to them who 
have ever kept their freedom for going to 
help men of their own blood and speech 
onl faith who are striving to be as they 
are. Small blame to them for thus requit- 
ing the help which volunteers from Herze- 
govina gave to Montenegro when her sons 
gave the barbarian his last lesson at Gra- 
hovo. Small blame to them, if the letter 
of treaties and the conveniences of diplo- 
macy seem to them as dust in the balance 
beside the biddings of eternal right. But 
it marks the power which the prince has 
over his people that he can keep a single 
man with his weapons idle at such a mo- 
ment. The wonder is, not that some 
Montenegrin volunteers have joined the 
insurgent ranks, but rather that a single 
man in Montenegro can keep himself an 
inactive spectator of what we may hope is 
the beginning of the last act of the long 
defensive crusade of five hundred years. 


Of this land, so deeply interesting, alike 
from its past, its present, and its future, I 
have myself seen only a small part. A 
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mountain district is always large in pro- 
portion to its population; small as Cerna- 
“_ looks on the map, it takes several 

ays to cross it in the only fashion in 
which it is as yet to be crossed. I have 
only made the journey from Cattaro to 
Cettinje, and Cettinje is almost in a corner 
of the land of which it is the capital. 
Among the other improvements which are 
going on, a carriage-road is making from 
Cattaro to Cettinje. When that road is 
made, I hope to see Cettinje again. As 
it is, the journey is a little frightful to 
those who are not members of the Alpine 
Club. The zigzag road out of Cattaro 
gradually changes into a rough mountain- 
path, which however the hardy horses of 
the country go up and down, seemingly 
without any special effort or fatigue. The 
no less hardy men seem to take the six 
hours’ scramble as an easy morning’s walk. 
The rugged up-and-down path is how- 
ever relieved here and there by more level 
oases and even by pieces of the unfin- 
ished carriage-road. One question is sure 
to present itself to the traveller. How 
does a land of limestone rocks, which 
therefore has an appearance of whiteness 
’ rather than blackness, come by the name 
of the Black Mountain? The name has 
been given to the land from the part of it 
which lies beyond Cettinje, the part which 
I did not see, but which I am told is 
largely covered with deep forests. The 
name thus answers to that of Black Kor- 
kyra or Curzoa, the isle which stands out 
in such a marked way, with its thick cov- 
ering of wood, among the usually bleak 
and bare hills of the Dalmatian coasts and 
islands. The road leads through more 
than one large basin among the rocks, in 
one of which, a mountain plain fenced in 
by a rampart of hills, stands Cettinje itself. 
But before we reach the capital, we have 
opportunities of seeing something, if only 
in a passing glimpse, of the life of Monte- 
negro. Among those mountains nature 
has been chary of fertile spots, but such 
as there are have been clearly made the 
most of. We pass by the large village of 
Nilgush, by a few scattered houses, by an 
occasional simple church, not, as in the 
neighbouring land, with the minarets of 
mosques overtopping it. We feel the 
contrast between the land which has pre- 
served its faith by its sword, and the land 
where the church stands only by payment 
of tribute to an infidel conqueror. Here 


and there we meet men in the picturesque 
costume of the land, men among the best- 
formed and most vigorous of mankind. 
Each man has his weapons in his girdle, 
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but they are weapons which none but the 
barbarian enemy has any need to dread, 
At different points of the journey, splen- 
did views open in various directions. At 
one point we may look back on the Bocche, 
on the slip of land which parts them from 
the main sea, on the Hadriatic itself, car- 
rying our thoughts on to the opposite Ital- 
ian shore. At another point, as we look 
forwards, the Albanian land bursts on our 
sight ; the lake of Skodra lies beneath us, 
fenced in on its further side by loftier and 
wilder peaks than are to be seen in the 
range which fences in the Dalmatian 
shore. The eye of Sore passes on be- 
yond them to the land of Pyrrhos and of 
Skanderbeg, to Souli and her heroes, to 
the further lake where the name of Hellas 
was first heard among the sacred oaks of 
Zeus. The last descent, the most rugged 
of all, brings us into the road which leads 
straight to the village capital. The libel- 
lous jester whom I spoke of at the begin- 
ning of this article tells us that he burst 
out laughing at the humble look of Cet- 
tinje. To a vulgar mind it may perhaps 
be matter for mockery that so small a col- 
lection of houses should form the capital 
of,an independent state. Others may per- 
haps rather look with admiration on the peo- 
ple which has done so great things with 
such small means, ‘and on the prince who, 
familiar with the cultivation of western 
Europe, looks with an honest pride on his 
own simple people and his own lowly capi- 
tal. 

It must certainly be allowed that the 
capital of Montenegro has no claim to 
rank among the great cities of the earth. 
Its general look, consisting mainly, as it 
does, of one wide street, rather reminded 
me of some of those small towns or large 
villages which lie on the old road from 
Oxford to London. Not expecting to find 
a new Babylon or Palmyra in one of the 
oases of the Black Mountain, I saw noth- 
ing that looked specially mean or squalid 
or tumble-down. I certainly know of 
municipal and parliamentary boroughs in 
more parts than one of the British Islands, 
which certainly would have to hold down 
their heads in a comparison with the Mon- 
tenegrin capital. I was struck with the 
good sense of the prince who, reigning over 
a simple people of his own blood, is satis- 
fied with a palace which does not even 
pretend to the privacy of a squire’s man- 
sion, but simply stands as the great house 
of an open village. This is the new pil 
ace; the old palace, in which strangers 
are lodged, the work of the last viadika, 
is a different building. The vladika, at 
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once bishop and general, built a house 
which would serve better either for a mon- 
astery or for a barrack than for anything 
which, in the West, would be underst 
by a palace, or even a private house. But 
there is nothing to be said against the 
quarters in it. Cettinje supplies every- 
thing but the tub, and a wise traveller 
carries that with him. Not far from the 
old palace, on the slope of a high peaked 
hill, stands the monastery, with its small 
church, containing the body of the sainted 
Peter. The arrangements of the monas- 
tery are puzzling to one familiar only with 
the monasteries of the West; but two 
ranges of arches, one over the other, stand 
out conspicuously. It might be danger- 
ous to guess at their date; to judge from 
a new church on the other side of the 
town, architectural style would seem to 
have hardly changed in these parts for 
seven or eight hundred years.. Above the 
monastery stands the tower where Turks’ 
heads are no longer to be seen. But the 
signs of the growing civilization of Mon- 
tenegro are chiefly gathered in another 
part of the town, at the end of the one 
main street. There is the future hotel; 
there is the post-office — Montenegro was 
a member of the Postal Union some 
months before France —and there is one 
institution to which the prince sends his 
visitors with a special pride. This is the 
model girls’ school, where those who are 
curious in “ time-tables,” and _ take a mys- 
terious pleasure in drawing them up, may 
have the privilege of studying them in the 
Slavonic tongue. 

Those who may still fancy that the 
_ of Montenegro is a marauding 

ishop, or a marauding anything, those 
who think it funny to call him “his Fe- 
rocity,” may be surprised to hear that the 
thing in his dominions to which he calls 
the special attention of strangers should 
be nothing either ecclesiastical or military, 
but a school according to the most ad- 
vanced pattern. But this is only in char- 
acter with all that is going on in Monte- 
negro. The land stands ready for war; 
but the main difference between the Mon- 
tenegro of to-day and the Montenegro of 
past times is the steady advance in peace- 
ful civilization. In this particular de- 
partment of female education, Cettinje is 
a missionary centre. Girls come up from 
the shores of the Bocche for the better in- 
struction which is to be had on the Black 
Mountain. But at this moment Monte- 
negro stands forth in a nobler character 
than all. It is the land where the home- 
less fugitive from the seat of war finds 
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shelter and welcome, shelter and welcome - 
the cost of which is taxing the people of 
the hospitable little state to a degree 
which their scanty means can hardly bear. 
And, as theirs is a hospitality which is 
given without stint, so it is a hospitality 
which is given without distinction of race or 
creed. While the barbarous Turk drives 
the women and children of Christian vil- 
lages before him with fire and sword, the 
women and children of his own race, when 
the hour of retaliation comes on their 
homes, find shelter and help in the Chris- 
tian land. On those mountains all are alike 
welcome, both the Christian flying from the 
sword of oppression, and the Turk flying 
from the sword of vengeance. I have before 
me the official statement that, in October 
last, twenty thousand Christian fugitives 
were sheltered in Montenegro, quartered 
in the houses of the inhabitants, and re- 
ceiving help both public and private. But 
the same statement adds the fact that, at 
the same moment, three Turks of distinc- 
tion appeared before the prince of Monte- 
negro to return thanks for the shelter that 
had been. given to their families also. 
Fifty-two Turkish women and children 
were then refugees on Montenegrin 
ground, and it was sae agreed 
that exactly the same help should be given 
to them that was given to Christians in 
the like case. 

Thus have the men of the Black Mount- 
ain done of their poverty, and to all Eu- 
rope and to all Christendom the voice may 
go forth to go and dolikewise. I canlet no 
opportunity pass of setting forth to all who 
have hearts to feel the claims of the help- 
less fugitives who, in numbers which are 
reckoned by many thousands, have sought 
shelter within the Austrian and Monte- 
negrin borders from the horrors of a des- 
olating war. To many I hope it will be 
an additional claim on behalf of the home- 
less women and children who have fled 
from Herzegovina, that their husbands 
and fathers and brothers are pouring out 
their blood in the highest and holiest of 
causes, the cause of right, the chuse of 
freedom, the cause of Christendom. But 
even with those whose minds are so 
strangely blinded as to take the side of 
the oppressor, surely these victims can- 
not plead in vain. The integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire is 
hardly threatened by giving food and shel- 
ter to the homeless and starving multi- 
tudes who are pressing over every point 
of the friendly frontier. To the men of 
Montenegro their neighbours, their breth- 
ren, are nearer, and naturally dearer, than 
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they can be to us. But, on the other 
hand, they have to give of their poverty, 
while we can give of ourabundance. The 
claims on English bounty at home and 
abroad are indeed many ; but surely there 
is none that ought to speak more strongly 
to our hearts than this. During the great 
war between Germany and France, Eng- 
lish bounty did much for the sufferers of 
both nations. But the present war, infi- 
nitely smaller as is its scale with regard to 
the numbers actually engaged, is a war 
which carries with it infinitely more of 
suffering within its range. The one was 
a war between two civilized .nations, car- 
ried on under the restraint of those rules 
which humanity imposes on the armies of 
civilized nations. It was a war waged for 
a great and righteous object; but it was 
not a war of’ life and death on either side, 
except to the actual combatants. But 
this is a war of life and death for all, a 
war between barbarians and men whom 
the yoke of the barbarian has done 
something to crush down to his own level. 
Help was then asked for the sick and 
wounded soldier, for the farmer who had 
lost the hope of his next crop, here and 
there for men whose homes had been de- 
stroyed by some exceptional operation of 
war. But here the exception is the rule; 
the sick or wounded soldier is doubtless 
to be found also; but he is hardly to be 
seen amid the thousands of helpless 
sufferers who have.fled from the edge of 
the sword, but who have never drawn it 
themselves. We read in our own ancient 
chronicles of the harrying of Northumber- 
land, and how men bowed themselves for 
need in the evil day. Men then sold 
themselves into bondage for a morsel of 
bread ; now those who have fled from the 
house of bondage crave for a morsel of 
bread to keep them alive in their cities of 
refuge. While we read the tale of their 
misery, we read, at the same moment, of 
the vast sums which are lavished, year by 
year and day by day, on the follies and 
vices of the despot from whose yoke they 
are flying. The contrast between the bar- 
barous luxury of the sultan and the suffer- 
ings of his victims who are perishing of 
cold and hunger must strike every one 
who sees .the two pictures side by side. 
To the despot himself Such a contrast 
would be meaningless; to us it should not 
be so. The cry of the refugees is one 


which ought to go to the hearts of all 
Christendom and of all the world. But it 
ought specially to go to the hearts of those 
who have helped to prop up the fabric of 
wrong of which these helpless sufferers 
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are the guiltless victims, and who may now 
see before their eyes the true nature of the 
yoke which they have _ helped to press 
upon the necks of unwilling nations, 





From Temple Bar, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IT was a few days before Easter, when 
Galbraith found himself at L——s Hotel. 
The town was full and busy, yet he had 
never, even in the dreariest of outposts, 
felt so desolate as when he began “ to take 
his walks abroad.” Society he found, toa 
certain amount, at his club, but he was 
rather an uncommunicative man; he had 
never given or received much sympathy 
until accident had placed him within the 
influence of the first woman who had ever 
made a real impression upon him. Now 
he missed the quiet, home-like comfort 
and care which had surrounded him for 
the last two months. His full strength 
had not quite returned, though he found 
he could manage his own correspondence, 
now that the occupation of dictating had 
been robbed of all the charms that per- 
vaded it at Pierstoffe. 

Of course, as soon as his return to the 
haunts of civilization became known, invi- 
tations poured in. His sisters were quite 
kind in their attentions, having found him 
much more endurable than he used to be. 

“T really think Hugh has been more se- 
riously injured than he believes,” said 
Lady Lorrimer to her younger sister, as 
they sat together after a friendly little din- 
ner of about a dozen dear friends, which 
Galbraith had been persuaded to join, 
“He is as silent and morose as if he had 
lost a fortune instead of coming into one. 
Now, he was not like that last summer, 
when he first came back. He was won- 
derfully bright and amiable, for Aim. I 
really thought I had never seen any one 
so improved by good fortune before. Now 
he is worse than ever. He often does not 
seem to hear what you say.” 

“ Deafness,” said the Hon. Mrs. Har- 
court, arranging the lace on her upper- 
skirt, “often proceeds from concussion of 
the brain. Poor Hugh! some one really 
ought to induce him to make his will 
The life of a hunting man is so precarious.” 

“Oh, he is exceedingly likely to follow 
us to the grave!” said Lady Lorrimer, 
sharply ; “but I wish he would stand for 
Middleburgh. Lorrimer says there will 
be a vacancy before the session is over, 
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and it will be well for him to represent 
what used to be a family borough. The 
more members of a family are in the House 
the better. In short, the tendencies of 
the present age are such, that, politically 
speaking, peers are nobodies.” 

“Of course he will stand!” cried Mrs. 
Harcourt, thinking of the possibilities of 
patronage and her own fledgelings. “Has 
Lorrimer spoken to him ?” 

“Yes, and can get no decided answer — 
in fact he thinks Hugh far from being him- 
self. However, he has nearly arranged a 
rather extensive purchase of the property 
my father sold, and that is a step in the 
right direction.” 

Here a mutual dear friend, who thought 
a close confab between two sisters would 
not be the worse for an interruption, broke 
in with some queries touching their dis- 
posal of the Easter recess. 

“ We are going to Paris,” returned Lady 
Lorrimer. “I rather wanted my brother 
to join us, but he is asked to join the 
Helmsford party, which is much better for 
him. Lady Elizabeth G——, and Miss 
Dashwood, and some very nice people 
will be there, and we are naturally anxious 
he should marry into a good set.” 

But Galbraith was not made of malle- 
able materials, and quietly threw aside his 
sister’s efforts to guide his career. She 
was by nature and adoption a manceuvrer 
—a politician, she would have called it. 
Having no children of her own, she be- 
stowed her care and thoughts on her 
husband’s party, and the unmarried mem- 
bers of her own family. 

Lord Lorrimer was a Whig of the old 
school, and his wife, considerably his jun- 
ior, and one of the most exclusive women 
in London, affected a more advanced Lib- 
eralism. She was always attempting to 
create a party, a salon, a coterie, and failed 
signally. It requires a woman of no ordi- 
nary calibre to construct such a fabric out 
of the unsuitable elements of English 
social life, and the tattle of his sister and 
her familiars, with their storms in teacups, 
and ministerial crises that never stirred 
the ministry, excited Galbraith’s profound- 
est contempt. However, he was not deaf 
to the voice of the charmer, when the 
charm whispered of political position, and 
to the suggestions of Lord Lorrimer he 
did seriously incline: 

It was the only line of thought in which 
he found relief from a constant gnawing 
sense of loss and disappointment of some- 
thing gone out ot his life, that he was per- 
petually feeling after and longing for. It 
was all the more idiotic on his part, he 
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told himself, to allow such weakness to 
master him, as it was evident that Mrs. 
Temple, if she had any feeling towards 
him beyond profound indifference, had an 
unaccountable aversion. Why, he could 
not divine. Galbraith was by no means 
inclined to overrate his own attractions; 
he was too strong a man to be conceited, 
and honestly believed he was not the sort 
of fellow women cared about —a convic- 
tion which did not in the least disturb him. 
But he perhaps exaggerated to himself the 
advantages which fortune had tardily be- 
stowed upon him, and was quite ready to 
think himself acceptable to most undow- 
ered women on the score of position. 
Not that he resented this; it was the or- 
dinary course of things, and Hugh Gal- 
braith was not the sort of man to set up 
an ideal standard, and fret himself because 
society fell below it. But in‘Mrs. Temple 
he had met something different from all 
his previous experience. She was so 
frank and firm, so well bred in her bold 
opposition or ready agreement; her very 
reserve was natural, unstudied, and flecked 
with gleams of feeling and tenderness, 
suggesting possibilities that made Gal- 
braith’s rather inexperienced heart beat 
fast. Then, in his eyes, she was the most 
beautiful woman he had ever met — beau- 
tiful, with a rich, queen-like beauty, that 
touched the senses as well as the intellect 
—and as he recalled every look and ges- 
ture of hers in their last conversation, 
every varying modulation of her low, clear 
voice, he understood how men —aye, even 
men of his mature age —have lost or re- 
nounced everything for some fair-faced bit 
of humanity. But he, Hugh Galbraith, 
would not make a fool of himself about a 
woman of whose antecedents he knew 
nothing, and had no right to inquire, un- 
less, indeed, he committed himself be- 
yond retraction; and she was not a wom- 
an to be mocked by shows, without the 
reality of devotion; besides — and in this 
— lay the secret of his prudence 
— she did not care a rap about him: per- 
haps she was attached to some other fel- 
low! He could never forget the air of 
cold, self-possessed disapprobation with 
which she rose up and left the room when 
he kissed her name, showing none of 
the fluttered feeling, half fear, ‘half pleas- 
ure, with which the first approach of a 
lover is regarded. He had kept that note, 
with “ Kate” hurriedly written at the foot 
of the page. He had taken it out of his 
desk several times with the intention of 
destroying it, but invariably restored it to 
its hiding-place, not always without com- 
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mitting the boyish folly of bestowing kisses 
upon the name, which he would fain have 
pressed upon the lips of the writer ! 

However, Galbraith fought gallantly 
against the terrible madness which had 
seized him. He rushed to and fro to his 
solicitor, to his club, to dinners and recep- 
tions — he tried hard to find some suitable 
woman to drive the unsuitable one out of 
his head. But the plan would not suc- 
ceed, 

Lady Elizabeth G——, whom he had 
found very nice, quite the correct article, 
in short, last season, now appeared an 
inane doll. The animation of some wom- 
en, the quiet of others, all seemed alike 
unreal, forced, distasteful. Politics, and 
the preliminaries of his purchase, alone 
brought him relief and distraction. 

“Mr. Ford was here yesterday,” said 
Mr. Payne to him one morning he was 
calling at the office when he had been 
about three weeks in town. “He wished 
to ascertain if you had any tidings of Mr. 
Travers’s widow. I simply said you had 
not. If I remember right, we had a sus- 
picion at the time the matter was fresh 
(suggested by the omission of Ford’s name 
from Mr. Travers’s last will, coupled with 
disinheriting his wife), that he might pos- 
sibly have imagined there was some tie 
between his wife and his clerk which he 
did not approve. And though Ford tried 
to be very cool and business-like, I could 
see he was deeply interested in finding her 
whereabouts.” 

“Does he not know?” said Galbraith, 
carelessly. 

“ No, I do not think he does.” 

“ Well, I scarcely believe that. You are 
a shrewder man than I am, Mr. Payne, 
but I fancy I could make out if he was 
shamming. I should like to see this Ford. 
Have you his address ?” 

“1 have.” 

* Give it to me, then. I want to talk to 
him. I always fancied he was in commu- 
nication with the widow. What is he do- 
ing?” 

“I think he has started a stockbroker.” 

“T never could understand why he de- 
clined to remain as manager with me. I 
think I should have kept up the house if 
he had.” - b 

“ He acted unwisely, in my opinion. He 
is too quiet, too respectable a man for his 
present occupation. It requires a bolder, 
rougher, readier man. I do not mean to 
say there are no respectable men on the 
Stock Exchange, but they are not of 
Ford’s type.” The lawyer wrote down 
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the address as he spoke, and handed it to 
Sir Hugh. 

“Thank you. By the way, you have 
not heard anything more of the widow?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI do not quite believe that report 
about the school. How did it originate? 
She can’t be fit for such an undertaking.” 

“TI beg your pardon; I believe she is a 
well-educated woman. The report origi- 
nated thus; a nephew of mine, who is ar- 
ticled to me, was over in Germany a weck 
or two ago, to bring home a sister of his 
who was at school at Wiesbaden, and he 
-_ the lady with whom his sister was at 
school, complained to him of the competi- 
tion which was increasing yearly; that 
only last autumn a young English widow 
had opened a new school, and succeeded 
in drawing away two pupils who ought to 
have come to her. My nephew, a shrewd 
young fellow, pricked up his ears at this, 
and made some inquiries, which informed 
him that the widow's name was Talboys, 
that she was tall, with reddish hair, and 
generally answered the description of Mrs. 
Travers.” 

“But why is she Mrs. Talboys — mar- ‘ 
ried again?” 

“ Possibly,” returned the lawyer; “but 
more likely changed her name, if she 
wished to cut off all connection with her 
past life, and she would, for obvious rea- 
sons, choose a name that would not 
change initials.” 

“] don’t see her object in changing her 
name. Why should she evade me? 
Concealment almost always means wrong- 
doing.” 

“Perhaps so. I do not like her van- 
ishing in that way — looks like working a 
masked mine. But then she can do you 
no serious harm; that will cannot be con- 
tested, and if she has married privately, 
why, then, it will be evident that Mr. 
Travers had some reasons, of which we 
know nothing, for disposing of his property 
as he did.” 

“Did your nephew see this woman?” 

“No; and it would have done no good 
if he had. He never saw Mrs. Travers.” 

“ Are there no photographs of her any- 
where ?” 

“I think not. All such things — her 
clothes, books, jewels, personalities of all 
kinds — she was entitled to remove, and 
did. It was from Mr. Wall (Mr. Travers’s 
solicitor) that I first heard of her disap- 
pearance. He says she told him it was 
her intention to open a school in Germany, 
and I think he is rather offended by her 
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concealing herself from him, for he 
seemed very friendly towards her. In 
fact he resents your employing any firm 
but his own, having known you so long.” 

“That is absurd!” exclaimed Gal- 
braith. “ How could I put my affairs into 
the hands of my enemy’s solicitor ? ” 

“ True, quite true: and a somewhat bit- 
ter enemy, from what I hear.” 

“Then Wall knows nothing of Mrs. 
Travers?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Who does?” 

“Oh, a young fellow connected with the 
press (I believe he writes for some wretch- 
ed Radical twopenny paper), called Reed. 
Ford knows his whereabouts.” 

Galbraith twisted his moustaches in 
deep, silent thought. 

“ By the way, Sir Hugh, I think we have 
found a tenant for your house in Hereford 
Square, if you are still determined to let 
it. But you may want it yourself; a wife 
and proper establishment is almost a ne- 
cessity for a man of your fortune and po- 
sition !” 

A fixed, haughty stare, a sternly spoken 
“] wish it to be let,” was the only reply 
Galbraith vouchsafed to this piece of pre- 
sumption. 

“Very well, Sir Hugh,” returned Mr. 
Payne, blandly, while he inwardly chafed 
at being put down in that way i the inso- 
lent soldier, whom twelve months ago he 
would not have trusted with a hundred 
pounds. After a little more talk, and a 
promise that the deed of sale should be 
ready, and the purchase completed by the 
following week, Sir Hugh Galbraith rose, 
wished his solicitor “good morning,” and 
descended the stair. He paused on the 
door-step, and drawing forth the slip of 
paper on which Mr. Payne had written 
Ford’s address, read it over, thought for an 
instant, and hailed a hansom. “To Size 
Lane,” he exclaimed as he sprang in, and 
cabby, turning sharp round, directed his 
horse citywards. Since Galbraith’s re- 
turn to England, and obtaining possession 
of the fortune he had so nearly lost, his 
feelings towards his cousin’s objectionable 
wife had been considerably mollified, and 
Mrs. Temple’s words had sunk deep into 
his heart. His original idea of a tawdry, 
handsome, pushing, unscrupulous, vulgar 
.adventuress had, he knew not how, dis- 
solved into the portrait of a quiet, simple, 
though not well-bred woman, only anxious 
to exist comfortably, but liable, from cre- 
dulity or ignorance, to be the tool of some 
designing man. He regretted that he had 
been harsh. He suspected she had had 
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hard times with old Travers, and if ‘she 
had a weakness for some fellow of her 
own station, could he, Hugh, blame her? 
For when he knew how hard a battle he 
had to fight with himself, though he had 
a force of all arms, in the shape of self- 
respect, reason, and resolution, which a 
poor, half-educated, timid woman could not 
be supposed to possess. “I wish I could 
find her, and know what she is doing. If 
she has fallen into the hands of a black- 
guard, it would never do to give him money 
through her.” 

“Here you are, sir, Size Lane,” cried 
the cabby, peering down through the 
square holeattop. “What number, sir?” 

“ No matter! I will get down here.” 

Mr. Ford’s office was small, but smart 
and bright with highly polished mahogany, 
brass, and plate-glass. The smell of 
fresh varnish had not quite vanished. 
Sir Hugh was asked to sit down while a 
clerk took in his card to the private room. 

Presently a busy-looking man, with a 
parcel of papers, came out quickly, and 
Sir Hugh was asked to walk in. Tall, 
gaunt, erect, with his ordinary cold, stern 
expression, Galbraith entered, and found 
himself face to face with Ford, whom, if 
he had ever noticed in those distant days, 
when he used occasionally to visit his 
cousin’s place of business, he was in- 
clined to dislike as a feline kind of man. 

Ford was,well and accurately dressed, 
and his room was duly furnished with all 
the appliances right and proper for the 
private room of a high-class business man, 
but he looked very pale, perhaps yellow 
would be more accurate, very dark and 
wrinkly about the eyes, while the eyes 
themselves were painfully glittering and 
restless. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ford.” 

“Pray be seated, Sir Hugh,” he re- 
turned, placing himself opposite, and ar- 
ranging the blotting-pad and paper before 
him with a nervous, hurried movement. 

“TI have called upon you,” said Gak 
braith, dashing into his ht wad unhesitat- 
ingly, “to ask if you can assist me in tra- 
cing Mrs. Travers? I understand you 
knew her and her family previous to her 
marriage, and were on terms of some in- 
timacy even after she became your em- 
ployer’s wife.” 

Ford’s pale cheek coloured faintly, and 
he passed his hand over his mouth to hide 
the expression he felt come to it at this ab- 
rupt speech. 

“It is probable,” continued Galbraith, 
“that although you may not know where 
she is, you may be able to suggest a clue, 
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from your knowledge of her character and 
habits.” 

Ford cleared his throat, and thought 
how he should answer. He was in a mood 
of bitterest resentment, a resentment half 
love, half hate, against the object of his 
devotion. Yet he scarcely liked to lose 
his last chance with her, by aiding her en- 
emy in his search. “ Before I make any 
reply,” said he, “allow me to ask your ob- 
ject in seeking her? Having been hon- 
ored with her friendship and confidence 
for some years, I should be extremely 
sorry to be the means of bringing any 
trouble or annoyance upon her.” 

“ You do not suppose that I have such 
intentions towards the widow of my bene- 
factor?” returned Galbraith. “My ob- 
ject is to find out her present position, 
and furnish her with the means of exist- 
ing comfortably according to her original 
station. But I must see the woman be- 
fore I make up my mind what to offer.” 

“T cannot help you, Sir Hugh! For 


some reason she has chosen to conceal her 
movement even from me.” 

“ Who knows anything about her?” 

“ Mr. Reed, a rather self-sufficient young 
man, connected with the Morning Thresh- 
er.” 

“Have you any reason to think that she 


is married again?” 

“No, certainly not,” with a start that 
overturned a ruler,and gave him occupa- 
tion in picking it up. 

“ Do you believe she has gone abroad ?” 

“Ido; I am sure of it.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ Because one of our—I mean your— 
cler«s saw her in a cab with luggage, go- 
ing towards London Bridge, about a year 
ago, with this very Reed, just at the time 

ou were put in formal possession; and I 
have never seen anything of her since.” 

“ Who is the clerk?” 

“ Poole.” 

“Poole! Why he was one of the wit- 
nesses to the will?” 

Ford bowed. 

“And you have heard nothing of her 
since ?” 

“T will not say that,” returned Ford, 
beginning to think he would like to get 
the managenient of this search into his 
own hands. “I sent a letter of friendly 
inquiry to her more than a month ago, 
through Mz. Reed, and not hearing in re- 
ply as soon as I expected, I called to ask 
if it had been sent. Reed assured me it 
had, and added that he felt certain Mrs. 
Travers would reply, but that she was 
much occupied, and would not have lei- 
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sure just yet; finally she did write, during 
the Easter recess, which confirms the idea 
of a school at Wiesbaden.” 

“It does,” said Galbraith, thoughtfully. 
“ Did she write fully? What did she say?” 

“ Not much, but she did mention that 
the undertaking in which she had em- 
barked was so far prospering. Now, the 
only undertaking she ever mentioned to 
me ‘was a school.” ‘ 

“Then I am sure Payne’s information 
is correct,” exclaimed Galbraith, and forth- 
with repeated that gentleman’s communi- 
cation. Ford’s eyes sparkled. 

“There seems a strong probability 
here,” he said. “Were I still in the em- 
ployment of Travers & Co., I should vol- 
unteer to run over to Wiesbaden, and put 
the matter beyond dispute. As it is——” 

“T could scarcely expect you to leave 
your business for mine,” put in Sir Hugh. 
“But, Mr. Ford, I. shall endeavour to 
communicate with Mrs. Travers through 
this Reed, and should I be unsuccessful, 
could I not send Poole to ascertain if Mrs, 
Talboys and Mrs. Travers were identi- 
cal?” 

“As you please, Sir Hugh,” returned 
Ford, stiffly, “but I need scarcely point 
out that Poole would be rather a rough 
ambassador for so delicate and difficult an 
errand.” 

“TI donot see much difficulty or delicacy 
about it!” said Galbraith, bluntly. “ But 
I will see Reed if possible. Where is he 
to be found?” 

“The Morning Thresher office, Wel- 
lington Street.’ 

“ Thank you,” returned Galbraith, rising. 
“] shall call on my way back. Good- 
morning ;” and with a haughty bow he 
took his departure. 

The Morning Thresher office was, 
as he remarked, in his westward route, 
and there he accordingly called, entering 
for the first time in his life one of the 
smaller thunder-factories, whence issue 
the electric currents that link city to city, 
and unite men in the great commonwealth 
of thought. 

A dingier, dirtier place Galbraith had 
seldom entered; there was a long deal 
counter, where grubby boys in shirt- 
sleeves were slapping up piles of paper 
together, and shoving them across to 
other grubby boys in _jacket-sleeves. 
There was a generally ink-splashed aspect 
about every one and everything, and when 
Galbraith asked for Mr. Reed, every one 
asked every one else if Mr. Reed was in, 
and finally a thin, pale, seedy young man, 





with inky fingers, opened a‘narrow door, 
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much rubbed and marked by hands and 
shoulders, and ran up a crooked dim lad- 
der-like stair. €oming quickly, clatter- 
ingly back, full tilt against the counter, he 
uttered the single word “ Out,” adding 
with a sharp oe “any message?” 
“My card,” said Hugh Galbraith, writing 
in pencil after his name; “ wishes partic- 
ularly to see Mr. Reed, if he will make an 
appointment.” 

The young man took the card, read it, 
nodded, and darted up-stairs —_ 

Sir Hugh Galbraith, with a deeper feel- 
ing of disgust than ever against the offend- 
ers of the press, left the office, re-entered 
his cab, and drove away to the club. 

It was now three o’clock, and the but- 
terflies were beginning to come out; car- 
riages were beginning to gather at the 
doors of Waterloo House, and Howell 
and James’s. The steps of the National 
Gallery were sprinkled with gaily-attired 
visitors ascending and descending, for the 
R. A. Exhibition was open, and as Gal- 
braith drove past, he saw a well-dresed, 
good-looking pene man with a bouquet 
in his button-hole, and a gray kid-gloved 
hand resting on the door-handle of an ad- 
mirably appointed brougham, while he 
laughed and talked with evident familiar- 
ity to a handsome woman, who sat arrayed 


in all her glory within. 

Sir Hugh leaned forward and gazed 
eagerly at him, then, throwing himself 
back with a sort of indignant astonishment, 
he exclaimed, aloud : 

“ By Jove! it’s Tom.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE first two or three weeks succeed- 
ing Hugh Galbraith’s departure were very 
dull and uninteresting, as Fanny openly 
declared; but all her dexterity failed to 
draw any expression from her friend and 
partner, besend an exclamation that she 
was very glad he was gone. Business 
was rather quiet too, and, in short, the 
friends had to pass through one of those 
dull periods — which will come now and 
then—when the wheels of life have 
slackened speed, or come to a standstill, 
till some unforeseen circumstance happens 
to screw them up to full working condi- 
tion again. 

Nevertheless, Kate Travers was con- 
scious that she missed the exciting antag- 
onism of Galbraith’s presence, although 
sincerely thankful that he had departed 
without any attempt to express the admi- 
ration which he had been betrayed into 
displaying. In truth, she was vexed with 
herself for the part she had played, or 
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rather into which she had drifted, with no 
specially defined purpose. 

When first she found her enemy within 
her gates, the temptation to revenge her- 
self for his expressions of contempt to- 
wards her by proving her attractions were 
not to be despised, was irresistible ; but 
she never contemplated anything serious 
arising out of her little game. To charm 
her guest, while a in check b 
her own well-bred indifference and self- 
possession, was the utmost she aimed at; 
to make her mark, in short, so that, when 
the dénouement came, her husband’s inso- 
Jent kinsman should acknowledge that he 
had in every way met his match. She did 
not, however, calculate on the material 
with which she had to deal being different 
from what she expected. There was an 
odd sort of power in the very simplicity of 
Galbraith’s character. His wants were 
few, but he knew what he wanted. He 
was by no means intellectual, according to 
Kate’s standard, but then his decisions 
were never swayed and unsteadied by see- 
ing two or three sides toa question. He 
was evidently a soldier by nature — prompt 
to deal with what he could see and grasp, 
and utterly intolerant of all opposition that 
might weaken or retard his plan of life’s 
campaign, which, to do him justice, was 
never conceived without a certain regard 
to the rights of others as 4e saw them. 
He was an aristocrat without being a fine 
gentleman, and the full recognition of her- 
self as a gentlewoman, which every word, 
and look, and tone of his accorded, was 
very conciliating. There was something, 
too, that appealed to the chivalry of her 
nature in the boyish transparency of his 
admiration, mute thought it was. She 
would have blushed to have hurried him, 
by word or glance, into any avowal he 
would have regretted; but she was too 
thoughtful an observer not to see that he 
was strong enough to be master of him- 
self; and that if he could not quite con- 
ceal the feelings she inspired, neither 
would he be betrayed into expressing 
them when they could not be addressed to 
her as to a woman he would seek to wed. 
She felt certain of his respect, but she had 
been greatly startled by his momentary 
loss of self-control. The passion betrayed 
by his eyes — by his gesture — was a rev- 
elation of something that might be beyond 
her management — something that might 
give him more pain than she would like to 
inflict, even on her enemy, especially as it 
was her mission to rob him of his newly- 
found fortune. Not altogether! She 
would deal generously by Hugh Galbraith, 
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and not let him know who dealt the blow 
till all was settled! So strong was her 
anticipation of triumph that she almost 
shrunk from thinking of the bitter mortifi- 
cation she was destined to heap upon him. 
“ How desperately he will hate me!” she 
thought. “That cannot be helped; but I 
am very glad heis gone! Afterall, I may 
have to pass my life selling wools and can- 
vas, while he may soar away to political 
regions, and add ore more timber to the 
heads that shore up the obstructions of 
Toryism. Hugh Galbraith would be a 
grand acquisition to a party. His sense of 
discipline would keep him steady to any 
chief who on the whole carried out his 
views. He would never split straws, and 
he would be as true as steel! Won’t he 
despise me, when he knows I have passed 
myself off to him under false colours! 
Great, stupid, honest fellow! What do I 
care — he will never cross me again!” 

From these vague reflections and dreams 
of possible triumph, Kate was rather un- 
pleasantly roused by news from Tom. 
“Gregory sails to-morrow,” he wrote, “ for 
the Cape and Natal. It is well we got his 
affidavit in time. It would have been bet- 
ter if we could have produced the man, 
should you ever be able to make out a 
case for counsel. I was rather startled by 
finding the enclosed card on my table a 
few daysago. I must not meet Galbraith ! 
for I have a strong suspicion he saw me 
when I was last at Pierstoffe, and of 
course he would immediately guess the 
identity of his fascinating landlady. I 
therefore wrote a polite note, stating that 
I was overwhelmed with work, but would 
be most happy to answer any written com- 
munication. High presto! I received a 
short, sharp, decisive array of questions: 
but I enclose you the production. My an- 
swer distinctly says, ‘Iam Mrs. Travers’s 

. trusted friend, and I will neither write or 
speak a syllable that can betray the incog- 
nito she chooses to preserve.’ Ford called 
here since I wrote, but I did not see him. 
I feel greatly disgusted with everything 
to-day, especially myself. There is a re- 
port that Pennington is better, and may 
return to his duties here. Upon my soul 
I cannot rejoice, and yet he is such a good 
fellow!” 

There was also a long épistle to Fanny, 
over which she looked a little grave. At 
tea she confessed she had a bad headache, 
and thought she would put on her hat and 
take a stroll along the North Parade. 

“ Do,” said Mrs. Temple; “ and as soon 
as I can leave I will come and join you.” 

it was Saturday evening, and it had 
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been a busy day. Kate felt very tired, or 
rather weary; she had worked without 
spirit, and was in that srt of mood when 
even so slight a check as the not unfore- 
seen departure of an unimportant witness 
appeared a mountain of misfortune. 

Kate felt unusually bitter and implaca- 
ble towards Galbraith. She had seen a 
small paragraph in one of the London pa- 
pers in which a report was noticed that 
Sir Hugh Galbraith of Kirby Grange 
would probably offer himself to the elect- 
ors of Middleburgh, in the neighbourhood 
of which he had nearly completed the pur- 
chase of a large property formerly belong- 
ing to his family, etc., etc. So with her 
money he was building up a position of 
power and prominence, while she was 
spending her days in gathering up a bare 
means of existence from the obscure popu- 
lation of a little out-of-the-way corner. Was 
it to be always like this? Would the queen 
never have herownagain? Was it her fate 
to be walked over? Where, where could 
she turn to find munitions of war, the evi- 
dence which she felt certain must exist, 
and which would furnish the basis of her 
operations? Where could she turn? Why 
was Tom so distrustful of that man 
Trapes? Tom was lukewarm, because he 
was unbelieving. She felt on fire with in- 
dignant impatience. Next week she would 
go up to town to make purchases for her 
shop, and then, Tom or no Tom, she would 
manage to see Trapes, and find out what 
connection existed between him and Ford. 

But although she was feverish and de- 
pressed, Mrs. Temple’s customers were 
not the worse or more impatiently served, 
and when at last she summoned the errand- 
boy to put up the shutters, the fair widow 
had done a good day’s business, and felt 
she had earned an evening stroll. 

The soft summer darkness of a May 
evening was beginning to fold its wings 
over sea and sky as she sallied forth, and 
drank in with an unutterable feeling of 
relief and refreshment the delicious 
balmy, briny air. She paused upon the 
slip to enjoy it to the full, when to her 
surprise she saw Fanny hastening towards 
her. 

“Returning already?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple. 

“] shall not, now you are here,” said 
Fanny, who seemed ruffled; “but it’s too 
bad ; one cannot sit down in peace by the 
sad sea waves ——” 

“ What has happened?” 

“Oh, that goose, Turner, junior, came 
and sat down by me and made a scene.” 

“Ascene? How?” 
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“Oh, he said — great nonsense; that I 
was the ocean to the river of his thoughts ; 
that I would yet regret my disregard of a 
blighted but devoted heart. That he 
knew he had rivals —a tavoured rival !— 
but that he would seek oblivion in the 
poisoned bowl of pleasure, and a lot more. 
He quite frightened me; but I fancied I 
perceived an odour of brandy and water 
about him, so I plucked up courage to sa 
I was very sorry to vex him, but that 
couldn’t help being engaged, and that I 
wus quite sure he would meet somebody 
he would like much better by-and-by. 
Then he jumped up and desired me not to 
speak in that way unless I wished to see 
him a mangled corse at my feet. I just 
said I wished nothing of the kind, and ran 
right away. Did you ever know anything 
so stupid and provoking?” 

“It is, very,” said Kate, sympathizingly. 
“But you know, Fanny, I always warned 
you not to trifle with that young man, and 
{ think you have —a little.” 

“No, indeed, I have not. I never 
thought he was in earnest. I don’t think 
he was now. I do not think he was sober. 
He will go away and forget all about it— 
only we will not tell Tom!” 

“Yes, you had better; everything in 
the world comes out some time; and let 
Tom hear the first of everything from 
yourself, I would advise you.” 

Fanny passed her arm through her 
friend’s, and they strolled on in silence. 
At last Fanny exclaimed, “I believe the 
world would be happier and better without 
men; don’t you think so, Kate?” 

“Certainly not, Fanny; and you would 
be the last to like such a world. Imagine 
the world without Tom!” 

“Oh, I should have excepted him; but 
see what mischief and trouble Mr. Trav- 
ers, and Sir Hugh Galbraith, and little 
Mr. Turner make.” 

“True enough —and Captain Gregory. 
Tom says he is obliged to go to sea again.” 
Mrs. Temple pice oe the contents of 
Tom’s letter, and the friends strolled to 
and fro discussing it, and the possibility 
of Tom’s encountering Galbraith. “I trust 
they may not meet till the game is played 
out,” said Mrs. Temple, “but I confess, 
Fanny, I feel greatly cast down. I do not 
catch a gleam of light on any side. Is it 
possible that I must live on always under 
this cloud, and never be able to assert my- 
self? I confess that to drag out all my 
life in social obscurity never entered into 
my plans. Fan,do you think you could 
manage the shop for a week, if I find I 
want to stay so long when I go up to 





town? for I am determined to utilize my 
visit to London when I go.” 

“Of course I could manage it,” cried 
Fanny, readily, “I am not half such an 
ignoramus as I was; and I have got over 
my dread of Lady Styles. Indeed, she 
does not bother me half so much as she 
did at first. You may go, dear; and you 
shall see what a heap of money I shall 
mine in your absence. When shall you 

oF 

“Oh, in about a fortnight; that will ww 
me time to have everything arranged by 
the time the season here really sets in.” 

Their talk flowed on, sometimes broken 
by pauses of thought, but always with a 
pleasant confidence and oneness of pur- 
pose. 

“How beautiful the stars look,” ex- 
claimed Fanny, as they turned at last to 
go in. “I wonder if they are really 
worlds, and have people in them, and if 
they can look down and know what the 
people here are doing? How they could 
astonish us if they sent down electric’in- 
formation.” 

“JT would ask what is the connection, if 
any, between Mr. Ford and that man 
Trapes; and you would inquire about 
Tom, I suppose?” 

“No, I should not,” cried Fanny, “it 
would be mean, and besides, I know he is 
all right. No; but I should like to know 
what Sir Hugh is about; broiling at some 
grand dinner, I daresay, looking as cross 
as the cats, and as solemn as an owl. 
Couldn’t he look cross, Kate?” 

“ Stern and forbidding, not cross.” 

“T daresay he often wishes himself 
back at Pierstoffe, whatever he is doing.” 

Could Fanny’s wish have been granted 
she would, no doubt, have been greatly 
surprised. 

The purchase of the Galbraith property 
had been brought to a successful termina- 
tion, and Sir Hugh determined to give 
himself a holiday from the crowd, the 
rush, the perpetual round of unimportant 
nothings which made up the sum of town 
life. He would away, and refresh himself 
by a breath of the free moorland breeze ; 
a glimpse of the bold craggy cliffs with 
their border of ceaseless foam, and setting 
of wide, green-blue sea. So, desiring his 
servant to put up what was necessary for 
a few days, he started without beat of 
drum on this same Saturday for the Great 
Northern Station with the intention of 
catching a train that started about six, and 
got into Middleburgh — the nearest point 
to his destination he could reach by rail 
— about eleven. 
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On his arrival, however, he found the 
time-table had been altered, and the six 
o’clock train now started at 5.45. He 
was, therefore, just in time to be late. 

“ What a — blank, blank —nuisance! 
When is the next train?” 

“ Seven, sir.” 

“And I suppose that creeps along all 
night ?” 

“It’s a fast train as far as Stoneborough, 
sir; after that it stops at a goodish few 
stations.” 

“It’s fast to Stoneborough, is it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Galbraith stood a moment in thought, 
and then began to walk up and down 
thinking, while the words “ Fast to Stone- 
borough ” seemed at once to embody all 
his wishes. It would be a far better, 
pleasanter place to spend Sunday in than 
London. ‘There was a fine country round. 
He could get a trap and drive over to 
Weston and see Lady Styles. Pshaw! 
Why not to Pierstoffe and visit Mrs. Tem- 
ple and pretty little Fanny? The idea 
presented itself with a flood of delight. 
To be once more in what had been the 
only homelike dwelling he had ever en- 
joyed! To hear Kate’s low voice —to 
ook into her eyes, and puzzle himself 
once more over the possible interpreta- 
tion of their language, even though the 
solution was unflattering! To be near her 
once more; be the risk what it might, he 
would risk it. Besides, he had himself 
better in hand now; he would make it just 
a friendly visit, to show her he had not 
forgotten them — and — but could he trust 
his self-control? No matter whether he 
could or could not, zothing should keep 
him back from that hour of happinesss, 
for which his soul thirsted ! 

If Mrs. Temple would only tell him her 
history, and that history contained no pas- 
-_ derogatory to character, nothing his 
wife would blush to own, why should he 
not marry her? Whatever her origin, she 
was a gentlewoman; and sa was Miss 
Lee. But this was absurd. He was only 
going to pay a friendly visit and get over 
Sunday. 

With the help of a cigar, a glass of 
brandy and soda, and a gocd deal of walk- 
ing up and down, Galbraith passed the 
time of waiting, and started for Stonebor- 
ough about an hour before Fanny Lee 
hazarded the conjectures respecting him 
recorded above. 


Sunday, was a calm, gray day, more like 
autumn than spring; and after their early 
dinner Fanny undertook to give Mrs. 
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Mills a nice long walk, for Mills’s life was 
a little lonely. A walk with her mistress 
or “ Miss Fanny” was one of her treats; 
and the old lady was still strong and act- 
ive. Mrs. Temple was glad to stay at 
home and alone. It was often a help to 
her to think things through —to reason 
herse!f out of her depressed moods —to 
seek counsel with her own heart; and she 
was vexed with herself for the fretful un- 
rest that had of late taken hold of her. 
Arming herself with a favourite volume of 
Carlyle’s strange poetic weird eloquence, 
she sat down in a low chair by the open 
window and gazed out on the prettily- 
grouped flower-beds, sweet with migno- 
nette and heliotrope and gay with verbenas. 
It was very still; so still that the soft 
dash of the. waves, hushed by distance, 
came sleepily to her ear, and made her 
thoughts dreamy instead of distinct and 
consecutive. 

“What an eternal effort life is,” she 
thought; “a struggle for existence, and 
with existence; with material circumstan- 
ces outside, and rebellion and treachery 
within !” 

All things have rest ; why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 
Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings — 


The door opening suddenly startled 
her from her recollections of Tennyson. 
Sarah in a Sunday frock and smiling as- 
pect appeared. “Here’s the gentleman, 
ma’am,” she said; whereupon Galbraith, 
hat in hand, walked in. 

“Hugh Galbraith!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple, thrown too much off her guard 
by extreme surprise even to notice her 
own speech, and holding out her hand be- 
fore she had time to collect herself. 

“Yes!” returned he, gathering it up 
into a tight, feverish grasp for an instant, 
and speaking quickly. “1am on my way 
to the north, stopping till to-morrow at 
Stoneborough ; so I just drove over to ask 
how you and Miss Lee are — and — how 
is Miss Lee?” letting Mrs. Temple’s 
hand go and taking a chair opposite to 
her, his usually sombre eyes all aglow, 
the lines of his somewhat harsh face soft- 
ened and relaxed as he gazed once more 
upon the eyes, the lips, the brow, which 
he had never quite succeeded in banish- 
ing from his mental sight. 

“ She is quite well,” said Mrs. Temple, 
smiling in spite of herself, though she was 
quite as much annoyed as she was amused 
by her enemy’s unexpected reappearance. 
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“Is she at home?” asked Galbraith, 
who seemed deeply interested in Fanny’s 
movements. 

“No; she has gone to walk with Mrs. 
Mills.” 

“Oh, indeed!” with a hearty inward 
thanksgiving. “And I hope Mills is all 
right; she is a capital nurse !” 

“Quite well, thank you.” There was 
an awkward pause, which Mrs. Temple 
mercifully broke by asking politely : 

“And yourself, Sir Hugh Galbraith, I 
hope you are now quite restored? I see 
you have discarded your sling.” 

“ Yes, thank you, I am quite recovered ; 
but I do not feel the same in London as 
here. It’s such a rackety, unnatural sort 
of place. I don’t seem able to breathe 
there; so I am going down to Kirby 
Grange —an old place of mine, I think I 
mentioned to you. Haven’t been there 
for years.” 

“J daresay the change will do you 
good,” said Kate, blandly, but coldly. “1 
see there is some mention of your stand- 
ing for Middleburgh.” 

“Yes, if I give up the army. 
do something ; and ——” 

Galbraith forgot what he was going to 
say, for Mrs. Temple had lifted up her 
eyes to his with an unusual amount of 
interest. 

“And you will,-of course, go into the 
House as an obstructive,” said she with a 
smile, filling up his pause. 

“Exactly,” he returned. “I shall be 
very glad to act as a drag on the wheel, to 
keep the state machine from going too 
fast down-hill.” 

“ Or up-hill,” she added. 

“I suppose Pierstoffe is going on just 
as usual? ”? resumed Galbraith, who found 
this effort to talk on indifferent topics des- 
perately hard work. 

“Just the same. We are anticipating a 
brilliant season, and Lady Styles informs 
me there is really a = set of people 
coming. Now a ‘good set’ for me means 
people inclined to invest largely in Berlin 
wool and embroidery cotton, and I am 
afraid the possession of ready money 
somehow does not seem to exercise a 
refining influence.” 

‘ Galbraith got up and walked to the win- 
ow. 

“ How sweet and fresh your garden is. 
What a relief it is to be here again! Do 
you know, I never felt so comfortable and 
at home as in your house.” 

“TI am pleased to hear it.” 

Another awkward pause, and he broke 
out with, “You remember that property 


I must 





‘ou wrote about for me? Well, I have 
ught it, and am now on my ip 4 to have 
a look at it.” As he said this their eyes 
met, and at the same moment the recol- 
lection of the episode which concluded 
their last interview flashed upon them 
both; the yearning passionate look came 
back to Galbraith’s eyes, and in spite of 
her cool self-possession, Mrs. Temple’s 
cheek grew crimson. 

“T wanted to beg your pardon for that 
piece of presumption,” exclaimed Gal- 
braith, answering the blush, “and you 
would not see me! I know it was wrong; 
but I declare to heaven, I could not help 
it! 

“ Pray say no more,” said Mrs. Temple, 
in a low tone, and rising with a vague no- 
tion of making her escape. “It was a 
piece of folly better forgotten. I will not 
remember it—pray put it out of your 
head!” 

“T cannot!” returned Galbraith, un- 
consciously placing himself between her 
and the door —“TI cannot! and your look 
of displeasure is always before mé! Of 
course you were angry; butif you think I 
meant anything disrespectful, you are very 
much mistaken; my feelings for you are 
more like worship than disrespect!” and 
Galbraith pulled himself up with a short 
scornful laugh at his own imbecility in 
thus betraying himself to so indifferent a 
listener, and yet the surprise and embar- 
rassment of the moment brought a vary- 
ing colour to Kate’s cheek —atremour to 
her voice —a something soft and depre- 
catory to her manner, that completed the 
spell. Galbraith did not exactly lose his 
head, but experienced the kind of intoxi- 
cation which strong drink, rarely indulged 
in, exercises on a man of sound health 
and powerful frame, urging his brain to 
greater activity and his will to daring 
deeds, often resulting in success, such as 
he would never have attained in complete 
sobriety. He now stood still, his shoulder 
against the window-frame, all hesitation 
and reserve gone, his eyes fixed tenderly 
yet defiantly upon his. companion. 

“ You astonish and distress me!” said 
Mrs. Temple, hesitatingly. “I-beg you 
will not talk in such a strain! You must 
know ” — gathering firmness as she pro- 
ceeded —“ you must know that such 
words from a man of your position to a 
woman in mine mean — well, certainly not 
respect! I wish you would still let me 
think well of you, and go away!” 

“ Why do you refuse to hear me ? What 
have I done to make you dislike me ? The 
first moment I ever saw you, you looked 
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as if you could murder me. I wish to 
heaven you would tell me your history! 
You might. I am certain there is nothing 
in it you need be ashamed of.” 

“This is, indeed, presuming too far! 
What right have you to ask such a ques- 
tion?” said Kate, turning very pale. 

“ The right that loving you as I never 
thought I could love, gives ” — cried Gal- 
braith, coming a step nearer —“ give me 
the right! Will you be my wife, Mrs. 
Temple? ” 

This point-blank question seemed sud- 
denly to restore Kate’s self-command. 
“ No, Sir Hugh Galbraith, I will not!” she 
replied, uncompromisingly, and there was 
a moment’s silence, Galbraith looking fix- 
edly at her. | 

“ T suppose,” he resumed, “I ought to 
be satisfied, and go away! I know I am 
not a lovable sort of fellow; I don’t be- 
lieve any one ever cared a straw for me; 
but I should like to know your special 
objections ! ” 

“T have no special objections. You 
have always behaved well and kindly 
while in my house,” returned Kate, a little 
touched by his unexpected humility ; “but 
I am the last woman in the world you 
ought to think of! Believe me, this isa 
whim, for which, were I fool enough to 
accept you, - would soon think you had 
paid too high a price!” 

“ You are mistaken, Kate !” 

“T am not, Sir Hugh! Your voice 
said as much just now, when you asked 
me what might have been a fatal question 
for you. Besides, we are unlike in habits, 
opinions, and antecedents. Let us forget 
all about this temporary insanity ” — smil- 
ing pleasantly, and trying to give a lighter 
tone to the conversation — “ do not fancy 
you are not lovable because I do not love 
you in the way you want. I hate having 
to speak so ungraciously,” interrupting her- 
self with a sweet frankness terribly trying 
to her hearer. “ You will find p |! of 
women of your own grade who will love 
you — make’ you very happy, and let us 
forget all about this!” 

“You said that hearty gratitude was 
no bad substitute for love,” said Galbraith, 
gloomily, walking slowly towards the door 
and back again: “Not that you would 
have anything to be grateful to me for; 
but you once married fora home! Am I 
such a disagreeable fellow that a miser- 
able shop is preferable to a comfortable 
home if I shared it?” 

“And you said, if I remember right, 
that if your wife did not love you as 
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pong as you loved her, you would put 
an end to yourself!” 

“ Better half a loaf than no bread!” ex. 
claimed Galbraith, “Give me _ your 
friendship — your confidence, to begin 
with, and let me try to win the rest!” 

“Pray, pray say no more!” said Kate, 
greatly surprised and moved at his perse- 
verance. “ You grieve me beyond meas- 
ure. It is quite impossible that you and I 
ever could be anything to each other, even 
friends! Do leave me. I am not un- 
grateful for the feelings you express. I 
am so sorry to cause you pain; but, in- 
deed, it is utterly impossible for us to be 
even friends.” 

She held out her hand to him, and, to 
his decided — he observed her 
eyes were full of tears. However, he 
drew himself up a little stiffly. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Temple. It would 
be unmanly to intrude any longer upon 
you; though we must not be friends, I 
trust we will never be enemies.” 

He took her hand as he spoke —at 
first gently, but with a tightening grasp, 
looking into her eyes, and then laying his 
other hand over the one he held. 

“T hope not,” she replied, flatteringly, 
“but what will be, will be.” 

“T shall never be your enemy, at all 
events,” continued Galbraith, still holding 
her hand, “so good-bye, Kate’! I will do 
my best to forget you. Though you are 
the only woman in the world to me zow, 
I will not be such a poltroon as to let you 
spoil my life!” 

“God forbid!” said she. “I trust 
thére is plenty of work, and love, and hap- 
piness, before you! Life can give noth- 
ing better.” 

Galbraith made no reply. Pressing 
her hand hard, and releasing it so sud- 
denly as to have almost the eifect of 
throwing it from him, he turned and left 
the room. The next moment Kate heard 
the front door shut hastily. 

The most extreme surprise — the most 
sincere regret — were Kate’s only distinct 
sensations as she ran hastily to her own 
room to recover herself before Fanny’s 
return. 

She thought she could perceive that 
Galbraith had allowed himself to be hur- 
ried into one unguarded speech after an- 
other until he felt compelled to make all 
consistent by asking her to be his wife. 
She had certainly said or done nothing to 
lead him on, and he had seemed painfully in 
earnest. He would get over his fancy for 
her of course. Men are, fortunately for 
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themselves, seldom constant; but there 
was a certain intensity about Galbraith’s 
nature that was likely to render all strug- 
gles severe to him. And then the future 
—what mortification it would be her lot 
to heap upon this man, who, whatever he 
might be, had certainly offered himself 
and his whole life to her. She absolutely 
contemplated the idea of her own possible 
success with a shudder. She had wished 
‘that his life should have plenty of love 
and happiness. Where was it to come 
from if she was to reduce him to poverty 
and to debt? for how could he ever re- 
fund the ten thousand pounds he. had 
taken from her property. She was quite 
ready to deal generously by him; but how 
would he like to’ be always in her debt? 
And yet she must go on; she must dis- 
prove that will, be the consequence what 
it might. “ How I wish Hugh Galbraith 
had never come here! How I wish he 
had been in England when I was married 
. first! Had he known me all through he 
would not have despised me so much, and 
things might have come right;” but with 
this reflection came a sudden thought that 


made her heart beat for a moment — a): 


consciousness that if she had known Hugh 
Galbraith before her marriage, neither 
poverty or loneliness would have driven 
her‘to be Mr. Travers’s wife. Not, she 
thought, that she felt any tendency to re- 
ciprocate his feelings, but the interview 
she had just had seemed to have revealed 
what love was — what it might be to her- 
self — more than all the volumes of poetry 
and romance she had ever read. 

Well, that episode was over, and it was 
not likely that Hugh Galbraith and her- 
self should ever meet again. He would, 
no doubt, keep out of her way. If so, 
then why need he ever know that Kate 
—— and Catharine Travers were iden- 
tical 
by knowing he was under obligations: to 
the woman who had refused him. And 
she need not be lowered in his estimation 
as having played the part of a traitor, 
written his letters, and let him confide in 
her and love her— she, his enemy. 

“I dare say he will marry somebody 
soon, and then if it is some commonplace 
fine lady, how will it be for Hugh when 
the trouble comes? I really must ask 
Tom to give him some notice that I don’t 
intend to keep quiet always, just to rouse 
him from his security. Alas! what chance 
have I really of the success I dream 
about? According to Tom, none what- 
ever. It is all very puzzling!” 


Then he need never be mortified’ 





Fanny’s wonder and exclamations and 
conjectures may be imagined when she 
heard of Sir Hugh’s visit. She bitterly 
regretted her own absence when she 
found that no satisfactory information was 
to be extracted from Mrs. Temple. “ Had 
I been here I could have seen with half 
an eye what had brought him back.” 

After this somewhat painful break in 
the routine of her life, Mrs. Temple and 
Fanny settled once more into the ordinary 


course of their existence, sold their goods, . 


and balanced their books, undisturbed 
even by Turner, junior, who disappeared 
at intervals. Gossip said he had been 
seen at the Stansborough races, and other 
scenes of wild dissipation. He was cer- 
tainly absent during the Derby week, and 
Mrs. Turner reported the “governor” as 
“that cross” there was no doing anything 
with him. 

Miss Fanny, too, had her sip at the 
bowl of pleasure (poison omitted). Kate 
and Tom Reed had contrived three glori- 
ous days for her in London. A married 
sister of Tom’s had come up from Devon- 
shire with her husband to see the horse- 
show, and she was very pleased to have 
their pretty little relative, who cost them 
nothing, for a guest. She only knew that 
she was employed in some capacity r des 
Mrs. Temple, and shrewdly suspected that 
she was to be Mrs. Tom Reed. But Tom, 
from having been the object of head-shak- 
ings and lugubrious prophecy, had pro- 
gressed into “a fine young fellow that 
may be in Parliament one of these days,” 
and with his choice no sister dared to in- 
terfere. So Fanny saw ¢he play and the 
pictures, and had some charming /é/c-a-téte 
walks in the park, and so returned re- 
freshed to her daily labor. Mrs. Temple 
had run up to town also, but only on busi- 
ness, and her visit was more wearisome 
than refreshing. 


The Pierstoffe season had now set in,’ 


and the rooms erst occupied by Hugh 
Galbraith were tenanted by an elderly 
couple, recommended by Lady Styles, who 
were very fidgetty and exceedingly eco- 
nomical. Still Mrs. Temple preferred 
them to single gentlemen, whom from 
henceforth she renounced. And so a fine 
glowing July was drawing quickly — with 
the quickness of monotony — to its close, 
when one Wednesday evening, without no- 
tice of any kind, Tom Reed made his ap- 
pearance. 
His tidings shall be told in due order, 


i 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ONE evening as Tom Reed was leaving 
the theatre, after escorting some country 
acquaintances to witness the performance, 
he was tapped on the shoulder. This op- 
eration had no terrors for Tom, so he 
turned calmly round and was greeted by a 
young man somewhat older than himself, 
attired in a sporting style, with his hat on 
one side and a red and yellowtie. The 
face was at once strange, yet familiar, and 
Tom had to think a moment before he ex- 
claimed, “ Poole ?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Poole?” 

“Well, sir, I believe you are a lawyer, 
and I want a bit of advice. Might I be 
so bold as to call on you anywhere ?” 

Tom felt inclined to d—n his impu- 
dence, but there was a queer good-hu- 
moured, good-natured expression about 
the man’s face that attracted Tom’s fancy 
—and then he was one of the witnesses 
to the will, and it would be as well to get 
hold of him. 

“T am neither a solicitor nor a practis- 
ing barrister,” said Reed, smiling; “ still, 
if I can give you any help, I will. Call at 
the Morning Thresher office, Wellington 
Street, any day between two and three, 
and I will try to see you, but I am a good 
deal engaged.” 

“Thank you! I will,” returned the oth- 
er; “and—I beg your pardon for keep- 
ing you, Mr. Reed—but I hope Mrs. 
Travers is well? She was a real lady !— 
always had a kind, civil word for a chap. 
She always brought me up to time, when I 
used to be in an awful funk going to old 
Travers. Lord, what a hard-mouthed old 
buffer he was!” 

“Mrs. Travers was quite well when I 
last heard of her.” 

“T am told she is away on the Conti- 
nent?” 

“So I am told,” returned Tom. 

“Well, I’ll look in the first day I can, 
Mr. Reed.” | 

“ All right.” 

They parted ; and several days elapsed 
before Poole made his appearance. Tom 
had almost forgotten the interview, when 
one Saturday afternoon he had been de- 
tained longer than usual, and was on the 
point of leaving the office, when a crushed 
piece of paper with the words “William 
Poole” written in a fine clerkly hand upon 
it was brought to him. 

“ Tf you can give me a few minutes, Mr. 
Reed,” began Poole, after they had ex- 





ou greetings, “I'll be awfully oblig- 
e ? 


“T am at your service for the next half- 
hour,” said Tom Reed, with his usual 
cheerful good-nature; “after that I have 
engagements.” 

“ T intended calling here last week, but 
times are changed at Travers’s. We used 
to be kept pretty well up to the collar in 
the old gentleman’s day, but we are near 
driven to death since the new manager 
came.” 

“You have a new manager?” 

“Yes; you know Ford would not stay 
on, though Sir Hugh Galbraith gave him 
the legacy that had been left him in the first 
will, after he had had the books and every- 
thing examined by a regular accountant. 
Ford was in high favour for a while, but I 
suppose he saw his way to a more inde- 
pendent position, for he gave up his situa- 
tion, and I believe Sir Hugh took our 
present manager on his recommendation. 
I think he might have said a good word 
for me, but he didn’t. He was always a 
conceited chap; didn’t think small pota- 
toes of himself, 7 can tell you. Lord! how 
he hated old Gregory; and the jealousy of 
him, if Mr. Travers spoke a civil word to 
any one But I am taking up your 
time, Mr. Reed. Now what I wanted to 
ask you about was a man of the name of 
Trapes. He says he has known you for 
years ; in short that you are an old pal of 
his.” 

“TI certainly have known Mr. Trapes 
for a long time,” returned Reed, “but I 
have seen very little of him since the first 
couple of years I was in London. He has 
gone to the bad terribly, poor fellow! I 
wouldn’t have too much to say to him, if I 
were you.” 

“T have had quite enough, I can tell 
you!” said Poole, shaking his head. 
“Why, he owes me a pot of money! 
There is lots I will never get back; but I 
want you to tell me if this I. O. U.,” drag- 
ging out a much-rubbed pocket-book, and 
extracting a piece of bluish paper from its 
depths, “is of any use? You see, it is 
nearly two years and a half after date.” 

“Why have you let it lie over so long?” 
said Reed, taking the paper. “Hum”— 
a quickly suppressed look of surprise and 
interest gleamed in his face as he perused 
it. Then, raising his eyebrows, he looked 
keenly and steadily at Poole. “TI see it is 
dated the 15th of March, 18—. Under 
what circumstances did Trapes give this 
to you?” 

“Well, we were together at the Reep- 
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ham steeplechase, and Trapes had won 
and lost a lot of money. I had been rath- 
er lucky; but when we came to start for 
town, he hadn’t a rap, so he persuaded me 
to lend him five pound ten. He owed me 
six besides, so he said, in his dashing way, 
‘Come, I’ll write you an I. O. for twelve, 
and that will pay a couple of weeks’ inter- 
est.’ But I have never seen any more of 
the money from that day to this.” 

“ And where is Reepham?” asked Tom, 
still holding the paper. 

“Oh, in S——shire, a couple of hours 
from town by rail, and another by ’bus.” 

“ Did he give you this before you left?” 

“He did. We were just having a ‘go’ 
of gin and water before starting, and the 
barmaid gave us pen, ink, and paper; he 
wrote it out, and I gave him the cash then 
and there. I was very green in those 
days.” 

“Then I suppose this is the date on 
which you lent the money? ” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Why do you think of using it now?” 

“Because that fellow Trapes seems 
quite flush of cash. You never saw such 
aswell as he is come out! but he is an 
impudent blackguard, and scarcely ever 
sober. He was d—d impertinent to my 
wife and me, Mr. Reed (I was married 
last autumn), at the London Bridge rail- 
way station, when we were going to Green- 
wich last Saturday. You would think he 
was alord. So I will have my money if 
it is possible. You see, Mr. Reed, now I 
have responsibilities I must turn over a 
new leaf, so I thought I would ask your 
advice, because you knew this man; and 
besides, if I went to a stranger on a mat- 
ter of business one would have to pay 
through the nose for advice,” added Poole, 
candidly. 

“ And how did you manage to get away 
from the office fora whole day?” asked 
Tom, who had been thinking deeply, and 
scarcely seemed to have heard Poole 
speak. 

“Well, it was not an easy matter; but 
you see, I was taken with a bad headache 
and faintness the day before,” returned 
Poole, with a wink. “As Ford was away 
—gone to bury his father, or his mother, 
or both of °em—I got off. Mr. Travers 
was not a hard chap when you got the 
right side of him.” 

“Oh, he was going to the office then?” 

“Yes, and for a couple of months after. 
It was shortly before he went down to 
Hampton Court.” 

“Then it was about the time you wit- 
nessed that unlucky will?” 
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“ Ay, so it must have been.” 

4 Was it before or after you witnessed 
it ” 

“ Well, Iam not sure —after, I think. 
Why?” 

“ Nothing; only I cannot help thinking 
what a rascally will it is. If poor Mrs. 
Travers had continued the head of the 
house you would probably be in a better 
position.” 

“T don’t know that,” returned Poole. 
“ It’s the head clerk, not the head of the 
house, that gives youa lift. But, be that 
as it may, I was always sorry for Mrs. 
Travers.” ; 

“ Look here, Poole,” said Tom, suddenly 
rising, “I cannot let you stay any longer 
now; but leave me this,” holding up the 
paper. “I will take care of it, though it 
has no legal value. I willsee Trapes, and 
try what is to be done with him. You 
shall hear from me in a few days.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Reed,” returned Poole, 
rising with alacrity. “If you take it in 
hand, you will make something of it; and 
I can tell you, twelve pounds is no joke to 
a married man.” 

“Or to an unmarried one either,” said 
Tom, gaily, as he opened the door for him. 

The moment he was gone, Tom turned 
to the table where the I. O.U. lay, and 
seizing it, exclaimed almost aloud, “ By 
George! she is right, after all! There 
must have been some roguery at work! 
If Poole was away all day at a steeple- 
chase on the 15th of March, it is clear he 
could not have witnessed Mr. Travers’s 
will. Yet he was ready to swear to his 
own signature! I wonder he never noticed 
the date — but I daresay the steeplechase 
had gone out of his head by that time. It 
is the necessity for money that has made 
him think of this I. O. U. and recalled the 
circumstance to his mind. Not a word of 
this must get out till I have secured 
Trapes’s corroborating evidence. After 
all, Mrs. Travers’s conjecture that there is 
some link between Ford and this man may 
prove true.” 

So thinking, Tom carefully folded up 
the paper and placed it in a strong box for 
present safety, and then went on his way 
rejoicing. 

Kate Travers had met her reverse with 
a gallant spirit, but he knew well the bitter 
mortification with which that reverse had 
been fraught. The loss of money was as 
nothing, compared to the humiliating effect 
produced by the sort of legal declaration 
of her husband through his will, that she 
deserved nothing —and that, too, from a 
man so remarkable for strict justice and 
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profound sense of duty. True, she did 
not believe he had been guilty of doing 
her such a wrong, but the world did. And 
what an occasion was thus given to her 
contemptuous enemy to blaspheme ! 

Tom’s honest heart glowed at the idea 
of her possible triumph; but, though far 
from a profound lawyer, he knew it was a 
difficult task to upset a will, and he re- 
solved not to disturb Kate’s present quiet 
until he could offer some more tangible 
groundwork of hope than the present faint 
spark of light. 

Of course Trapes was away, or did not 
choose to respond, or was laid up with 
D. T. Whatever was the reason, he took 
no notice of Tom’s note, requesting him 
to call, for fully ten days, and then he did 
not come at the right time; so Mr. Reed 
was out, and Trapes afforded the grimy 
boys, attendant imps of the office, a good 
deal of amusement by swaggering consid- 
erably, and professing himself unable to 
understand what Mr. Reed meant by being 
out of the way when he had asked him 
(Mr. Trapes) to call. 

On that very day Tom had business in 
the city, and turning the corner of Lom- 
bard Street he came upon Mr. Ford, who 
seemed eager to speak to him, and as soon 
as they had exchanged salutations, asked 
if there was any news of Mrs. Travers. 

“ Nothing new,” replied Tom. 

“She does not talk of coming to En- 
gland?” asked Ford. 

“ How do you know she is out of it?” 
was Tom Reed’s counter-question. 

“Will you say positively that she is 
not?” 

“ No; I will commit myself to nothing.” 

“ At any rate, her reply to me seems to 
have been three days on the road.” 

“T assure you I lost no time in forward- 
ing it.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“Well, I suppose she told you all about 
herself?” 

“ All about herself?” returned Ford, 
with a sneer. “I presume you know how 
much. I dare say the polite epistle was 
sent open for your inspection!” 

“It was nothing of the kind!” cried 
Reed, with some warmth. 

“Will you step into my office, Mr. 
Reed?” said Ford, after a moment’s 
pause, and regaining his self-possession. 
“TI should mtuch like a little conversation 
with you.” 

“Very well,” replied Tom. “I have a 
few minutes to spare, and they are at your 
service.” 

Ford led the way in silence through the 





roar and rush of the great tideway. His 
office was close at hand; and the well-ap- 
pointed private room soon reached. 

Here Ford began to unburden himself; 
he was evidently in a curious, restless, ex- 
cited, indignant mood. He began by stat- 
ing that considering the true friendship 
he had ever testified towards Mrs. Travers 
he considered that he had met with de- 
cided ingratitude. “No one, Mr. Reed, 
ever made more sacrifices than I did, for 
if you knew the terms on which I was 
received, both by herself and that excel- 
lent lady, her late mother, you would un- 
derstand how trying the change that en- 
sued. When in former times I used to 
go down with letters and papers to Mr. 
Travers, I was permitted, nay, encouraged, 
to assist in pruning the fruit-trees and 
tying up the roses. My opinion was 
asked, and my advice taken. I will not 
pretend to you, Mr. Reed, that this con- 
stant intercourse with a charming young 
lady — not, after all, so very much my 
junior — was without its effect. Feelings 
began to arise in my heart which I flat- 
tered myself were neither unperceived 
nor unacceptable; when suddenly intel- 
ligence of the mother’s death, of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Mr. Travers with 
the object of my own wishes, came upon 
me like an avalanche.” 

Mr. Ford paused and wiped his brow; 
while Tom, his face composed to an ex- 
pression of solemn sympathy, sat listening, 
and inwardly wondering at this strange 
confession; marvelling that the every-day 
good sense of a shrewd business-man, did 
not show him the great gulf at all times 
yawning between him and such a creature 
as Mrs. Travers. 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 


Perhaps it is better that the powers are 
more merciful. 

“It was my impulse to quit a post so 
calculated to embitter my existence, and 
embark in the line I have now adopted,” 
resumed Ford, clearing his voice with a 
portentous “hem!” “but an expression 
of Mrs. Travers’s prevented me —an ex- 


:pression which, no doubt, she would tell 


you she could not recall to her mind. She 
said, when we first met after her ill-starred 
marriage, ‘I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Ford. I trust you will be my right hand 
as well as Mr. Travers’s, for we are old 
friends, you know.’ From which I under- 
stood her to mean that she relied on my 
sympathy and assistance in the difficulties 
with which she already found her married 
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life og The words were enoug 
for me; I effaced myself and remained.’ 

“T am sure she always had the greatest 
respect for you,” said Tom Reed, seeing 
he paused for‘a reply. 

Ford laughed bitterly. “Yes, I stayed 
on, to be made use of, to do what I could 
to shield her from the whims and ill-tem- 

ers of ‘my employer,’ as that conceited 
seus Sir Hugh Galbraith called him; and 
she always spoke to me so softly and 
courteously I thought she recognized the 
spirit that actuated me. Bayt from the 
hour of Travers’s death, sir,” he continued 
with increasing vehemence, “she changed 
in a thousand delicate, undefinable, unmis- 
takable ways; she made me feel that I 
was the employed and she the employer. 
The very tone in which she promised me 
advancement as a faithful servant was in- 
tolerable. I confess I did not deserve 
this—yet the pain of finding that will; 
the agony of putting it into her hands was 
almost more than I could bear; and from 
that hour she threw off the mask. She 
showed the dislike I inspired — dislike, 
no doubt, arising from the fact of m 
knowing the humble position from whic 
Mr. Travers had raised her.” 

Ford paused out of breath from his own 
excitement. 

“{ cannot help thinking you do her in- 
justice, Mr. Ford. Inthe matter of feel- 
ing, one is so apt to be mistaken. She 
may have appreciated you without actually 
reciprocating your feelings, and you must 
grant that, however sincere her regard 
and respect, and all the rest of it, it would 
not have been very seemly to change her 
manner towards you immediately after her 
husband’s death.” 

So spake, Tom, advisedly, watching his 
_— all the time most carefully. “As 
or resenting your instrumentality in find- 
ing the will, I am sure you are quite mis- 
taken. She is far too reasonable a wom- 
an. I think, on the contrary, she sympa- 
thized with the distress you naturally felt 
at such an unlucky ‘find.’ I remember 
thinking so at the time.” 

“Would to God I had never touched it, 
or seen it, or had anything to do with it!” 
exclaimed Ford, with an intense bitter- 
ness that startled Tom, and resting his el- 
bow on the desk before him he covered 
his face with his hands for a moment, as 
if bowed down with mortification, or grief, 
or some unpleasant emotion. 

“You cannot blame yourself with re- 
gard to that,” cried Tom, not without 
sympathy; but with a sudden vivid recol- 
lection of Mrs. Travers’s doubts — which 
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must be mere surmise — but nevertheless 
were curious. 

“Of course not—of course not!” re- 
turned Ford, recovering himself, and rais- 
ing his head. “I merely performed a 
painful and unavoidable task, but I have 
allowed myself to say much more than I 
intended. My object in asking you here 
was to beg you would tell me how Mrs. 
Travers is really placed. The change she 
has experienced must be very trying; her 
means must be painfully limited, and in 
spite of all I have suffered through her, I 
do not like to think of her in poverty. 
Do be candid with me, Mr. Reed.” 

“TI certainly will, so faras I may,” re- 
plied Tom. “Mrs. Travers, I am glad 
to say, has no material wants, and reports 
herself well, and comparatively content. 
You know she is a woman singularly indif- 
ferent to the outsides of things; but that 
she ever will be quite at rest until she has 
upset this will I do not pretend to be- 
lieve.” 

“ Upset the will,” said Ford, with a look 
of surprise. “I wish there was a chance 
of it! but a greater delusion never existed 
than to dream of such a thing. Whata 
pity Mrs. Travers allows herself to en- 
tertain such an idea!” 

“So I tell her; but she clings to it nev- 
ertheless; and will make some move re- 
specting it, one of these days.” 

Ford was silent and in deep thought for 
fully a minute, his glittering, strained eyey 
fixed on vacancy, then rousing himself 
said, with a bitter smile, “ Another ques- 
tion or two, Mr. Reed, and I will release 

ou. Sir Hugh Galbraith, when he called 

ere in the spring, was under the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Travers had contracted a 
second marriage ; is this the case?” 

“T can answer that definitely and em- 
phatically,” said Tom, with some zest. 
** No, certainly not.” 

“ Pray, then, is he right in his surmise, 
that if not actually married, she is en- 
gaged, and to yourself?” 

“She is nothing of the kind! 7 am en- 
gaged, but not to Mrs. Travers; of that I 
give you my honor!” 

“ Well, Mr. Reed, I must say I cannot 
understand why she so resolutely conceals 
her place of abode from me. _I am always, 
and have been always, her friend.” 

“TI do not pretend to understand her 
motives. I only endeavour to carry out 
her wishes,” said Tom, rising. ““ And 
now I must really bid you good morning. 
I have already outetald, my time.” 

“T will not detain you,” returned Ford, 
with a bitter smile. “I am obliged to you 
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for this visit, though I cannot say you 
have afforded me any special informa- 
tion.” 

“Well, you see, I could not! Good 
morning, Mr. Ford.” 

Very much impressed by the malignant 
expression of Ford’s face, Tom departed ; 
more inclined than he ever was before to 
lend his ear to what he had hitherto con- 
sidered Mrs. Travers’s preposterous no- 
tions on the subject of the will. 

The extraordinary vanity and unreason- 
ableness of Ford moved his mirth, and yet 
he confessed the consistent absurdity of 
the romance he had weaved for himself, 
and of which the chief object had been 
utterly unconscious. The tenacity with 
which the man clung to his delusion was 
amazing. His great desire to know how 
Mrs. Travers was situated, no doubt arose 
from the hope that poverty and privation 
might a second time drive her into a mar- 
riage of expediency. “He little knows 
his woman,” thought Tom, as he walked 
swiftly through St. Paul’s churchyard and 
on towards Fleet Street. “ Nothing would 
floor her now; she stands alone, that’s 
enough to strengthen a strong woman. 
It is the children or parents hanging on 
them that overweight women for the race 


of life. Mrs. Travers would float any- 
where. I don’t think she likes the bazaar 
business. I don’t think she would ever 


have gone into it but for Fanny, dear little 
saucy Fan! Please God! she shall soon 
have a home of her own. Now to catch 
that blackguard, Trapes !” 


This was not so easy to do, but Tom 
accomplished it. Of course Trapes was 
furious about the I. O. U., which he had 
quite forgotten. He stated his opinion 
that it was a “d—d dirty trick for one 
gentleman to play another.” However, 
Tom pacified him, gave an affecting pic- 
ture of Poole’s necessities, and promised 
to compromise the matter. Moreover, he 
managed in the course of the conversa- 
tion, without raising Trapes’s suspicions, 
to draw out sufficient particulars of the 
transaction to corroborate in every way 
Poole’s statement respecting its date. 

“ By the way,” said Tom, as his visitor 
stood up to go, “did Ford turn out to be 
the man you wanted ?” 

“What man—what do you mean?” 
asked Trapes, with a stare. 

“ Don’t you remember coming to me in 
the spring to ask who the man was you 
had seen me talking to ——” 

“Oh! ay, to be sure!” cried Trapes; 
“thought he was a man that owed me 
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money, but he wasn’t my boy!” slappi 
Tom’s shoulder with a wah sad a tok 
of laughter. “He wasn’t; still I haven’t 
done so badly since.” 

“ And you see Ford sometimes? Have 
you been dabbling in the stocks, eh?” 

“See Ford! Never! Never set eyes 
on him since I called that time to ascer- 
tain —to ascertain—oh! what was the 
colour of the winning horse. He’s out of 
my line altogether,” cried Trapes, with an 
insolent air. 

“T should think he was,” returned Tom ; 
and then, as his visitor went heavily and 
noisily down the narrow stair, he added to 
himself, “but that’s an unmitigated lie 
nevertheless.” 


Such were the circumstances which 
Tom had to detail to the fair partners in 
the Berlin business when he made his un- 
expected but welcome appearance that 
Wednesday, to rouse them from the dull 
routine of their lives, and set all Kate’s 
pulses throbbing with the strangest mix- 
ture of exultation, hope, dread, yet resolu- 
tion. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A RAMBLE IN SYRACUSE. 


IT was hard to realize that we were act- 
ually on the spot which witnessed the 
overthrow of the Athenian empire. My 
companion and myself were aroused from 
the slumber that had crept over us during 
the last hour of our railway journey from 
Catania by a light being flashed upon the 
carriage, and the announcement that we 
had reached Syracuse, and had better 
look out for another resting-place for the 
night. The guard, who had already shown 
a tender solicitude for our betaking our- 
selves to w2 buon albergo, saw us into the 
solitary omnibus of which the town could 
boast ; and away we started, under his 
guidance, to the Victoria Hotel, over the 
drawbridge and beneath the huge cavern- 
ous gates of the citadel, with the waters 
of the Great Harbour plashing below us 
in the darkness. Modern Syracuse has 
returned to the limits of the original settle- 
ment of Arkhias on Ortygia, the “ quail’s” 
island; and its maze of narrow, squalid 
streets, or rather lanes, made the houses 
look as though they were about every mo- 
ment to close upon our jolting and ricketty 
conveyance. At last we reached our desti- 
nation ; and escorted by an English-speak- 
ing guide who had scented his prey al- 
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most before we had entered the house, 
were ushered into a vast, dismal room, 
with two small beds, and that peculiar 
musty smell that reminds one of church- 
vaults and dead beetles. Dreary enough 
it looked at our first entrance, with its four 
gaunt windows half hidden by dingy strips 
of faded brocade, out of which the ghosts 
of Nikias and Gylippus might be expected 
to emerge; but we became reconciled to 
our quarters in the space of two or three 
days, and had it not been for certain sani- 
tary deficiencies should have found them 
comfortable enough. Our escort could 
not be induced to leave us. and occupied his 
time partly in arranging the details of the 
next day’s excursion, partly in explaining 
that the scantiness of our supper was not 
due to either cook or landlord, but to the 
unexpected lateness of our arrival. His 
name, we found, was Felice Valerio, and 
he afterwards proved an excellent guide 
and a cheerful companion. He had once 
tried a settler’s life in Florida, he told us, 
but had found his way back to his native 
home, and a wife as well, upon whose 
shoulders he laid the blame of his remain- 
ing in a place where no“ dollars” were to 
be made. Perhaps, however, his dispar- 
aging comparisons of Syracusan and 
American existence were not quite sincere. 

Our first drive led us along the south- 
ern side of the Epipolz (so named, accord- 
ing to Thucydides, from its being “ above ” 
the city), which forms the western angle 
of the large trilateral plateau, to which the 
primitive settlement on the island after- 
wards extended itself. It was here that 
the Athenians established themselves 
when, in B.c. 414, they seriously set about 
the siege of Syracuse ; and across its level 
surface was built their double wall of cir- 
cumvallation, from the Bay of Trogilus on 
the north to the Great Harbour on the 
south, which proved so nearly fatal to the 
city and its defenders. It was here, too, 
that Nikias and Demosthenes made their 
night attack in that last desperate effort to 
subdue the great republic of Sicily; and 
it was easy to fancy the Athenian soldiers 
clambering up the weather-beaten lime- 
stone cliffs, losing themselves in the innu- 
merable narrow gullies that wind and rain 
had scooped out in the side of the rock, and 
vainly seeking some shrub or tuft of grass 
on the bare crag to which to cling. The 
height of the cliff is not great ; but a body 
of men stationed on the top would have 
little difficulty in repelling an assault up 
the steep and jagged sides of the plateau, 
especially when aided by a dark night. 
Facing the southern front of the Epipolz, 





on the left of our road, the small stream 
of the Anapo wound along through low, 
rich, pestiferous ground, the ancient marsh | 
of Lysimeleia, now called “4 Pantanelli, 
so destructive to the Athenian army, and 
to the Carthaginians of Himilco, a few 
years later. Lysimeleia was also known 
to the ancients as Syrako, from which the 
city derived its name; but the word was 
probably of native Sikeliot origin. 

Close to the marsh was the tomb of 
Archimedes, which Cicero discovered 
(Tusc. Disp. v. 23) and restored. The 
Roman orator’s pious labours, however, 
were not very permanent. The inhabit- 
ants do not seem to have had much appre- 
ciation of mathematical merit, and the 
very site of the monument is now unknown, 
The tombs which the ciceroni at present 
dignify with the names of Archimedes 
and Timoleon, not far from the old church 
of St. Giovanni, are neat erections with 
late Doric fagades, which probably con- 
tain the ashes of Roman citizens. The 
tomb which Cicero found lay outside 
the Porta Acragiana, on the road to Agri- 
gentum, where the south-western wall of 
the city approached the shore of the Great 
Harbour. This wall, which owed its con- 
struction to Gelon, ran across the prom- 
ontory that formed the mainland portion 
of the city at the time of the Athenian in- 
vasion. It was called Achradina, from 
the dpyadec, or wild pear-trees, which still 
grow plentifully on its high rocky ground, 
and which are celebrated in the Verrine 
Orations of Cicero. Traces of the old 
walls are still to be seen along the base of 
the triangle of Epipole, and above the 
line of the sea. On the latter side the 
would be visible from the railway, whic 
skirts them, were it not that the trains run 
for the most part through a cleanly-cut 
trench some twenty feetdeep. Westward 
of Achradina stretches the triangular 
table-land, the whole of which is some- 
times roughly called Epipole. This, at 
least, is its designation in Thucydides ; 
but more strictly speaking, only the west- 
ern corner bore the title, the north-east- 
ern angle being Tykhe, and the south-east- 
ern angle Neapolis. Neapolis was named 
Temenitis at the period of the Atheniaa 
siege, and it was there that Gylippus had 
his camp, midway between the walls of 
the town and the lines of the Athenians. 
On Temenitis and the slope below it were 
congregated the most famous _ public 
buildings of Syracuse, whose shattered 
remains have still such a charm for the 
visitor of to-day. On the top of the hill 
stood a colossal statue of Apollo, the 
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ardian of the city, and the patron of the 

orian race, from whose femenos, or 
consecrated demesne, the whole locality 
acquired its name. The image of the god 
was erected just outside the city, like the 
statues of Apollo Arkhagetes at Naxos and 
Gela, to symbolize that the protection of 
the deity extended over the fields as well 
as the dwelling-houses of the state, and 
that the invader would have to pass his 
protecting arm before he could approach 
the gates of the city. Again and again 
had that arm availed to defend its wor- 
shippers, and even Verres, the Roman 
harpy, had failed to carry off the god. It 
was reserved for Tiberius, “the friend of 
the provincials,” like a classical Lord El- 
gin, to remove the image to Rome. The 
Temenitis was still open when Himilco 
besieged Syracuse in B.c. 396. Dionysius 
I., whose reign lasted from 406 to 367 
had already enclosed the northern part of 
Epipole, together with Tykhe, so called 
from a temple of Fortune which existed 
there. The tyrant, to whom Syracuse 
owed its safety during the terrible period 
of Carthaginian invasion, worked at the 
fortifications in a truly regal manner. 
Within twenty days, three and a half 
miles of. wall were constructed with the 
help of sixty thousand workmen and six 
thousand yoke of oxen, and the ruins of 
it that are left attest the massive magnifi- 
cence of the work. It was not completely 
finished, however, until 385, when all the 
four cities of Syracuse — Ortygia, Achra- 
dina, Tykhe, and Neapolis — first be- 
came encircled by one belt of wall. When 
Hamilcar attacked Epipolz from the west 
in 309, at the very time that Agathokles, 
the Syracusan despot, was engaged in 
besieging Carthage, he found Neapolis so 
strongly fortified as to defy all assaults. 
It was not until after his unsuccessful at- 
tempt, that Agathokles undertook the for- 
tification of the southern cliff of the Epip- 
olz, but the circumvallation of the whole 
plateau does not seem to have been com- 
pleted until the reign of Hiero II., about 
forty years later. 

Immediately below the rocky level, now 
overgrown with grass and weeds, on 
which the figure of Apollo once towered 
to the sky, the theatre is cut out of the 
sloping hollow of the cliff. Tier after 
tier of seats is hewn in the grey battered 
limestone, where the comedies of Epi- 
charmus might have been acted in the time 
of Hiero I., and where AEschylus, we may 
conclude almost with certainty, arranged 
his choruses and dictated his plays. It 
was the largest theatre, next after those 
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of Miletus and Megalopolis, which ex- 
isted in the Greek world, and its situation 
is indescribably beautiful. With the in- 
born love of the sea that distinguished 
the Greek race, the theatre was made to 
look out over the Great Harbour, and 
away to the Bay of Daskon and the foam- 
beaten headlands of Plemmyrium. In 
the foreground would have risen the 
stately temple of Zeus Olympius, on the 
further side of the Anapo; and there, in 
the days of the Athenian invasion, the 
citizens might have looked down upon the 
tents of their enemies, or watched that ter- 
rible struggle in the harbour when the 
ships and the empire of Athens went 
down together. The semicircle of the 
structure must once have contained no 
less than sixty rows of seats, though only 
forty-six are now visible, the upper tiers 
having been worn away, and partly ap- 
propriated to the uses of a water-mill. As 
many as twenty-four thousand spectators 
could have been accommodated at the 
same time in its nine cued, or longitudi- 
nal blocks of seats, which are intersected 
by a broad and a narrow precinctio, or 
rock-iwall with a passage underneath. The 
former of these still bears the deeply in- 
cised names of the gods and royal person- 
ages after whom the several cumed were 
named. Beginning from the western side, 
I traced on the wall of the second cuneus 
the words BAZIAIZZAZ NHPHIAOS, “of 
Queen Nereis,” the wife of Gelon. On 
the next cuneus was written BAZIAIZZAz 
SI AIZTIAOS, “of Queen Philistis,” sup- 
posed to have been the second wife of 
Hiero I., from whom was derived the 
name of a Syracusan coin called gcAcoriduog, 
Only two or. three of the letters on the 
fourth cumeus were legible: Colonel 
Leach believes that we must read “of 
King Gelon.” However this may be, the 
words on the wall of the two following 
compartments are clearly “of Zeus Olym- 
pius,” AI[O]Z OAYM[TIIOY], and “of Hera- 
kles the favourable,” [HJPAKA[EOZ 
EY]@PON[OZ]. The eleven lower tiers 
alone were cased in marble; elsewhere 
the rock was left in its native integrity, as 
in the theatre at Argos; and the narrow- 
ness of the successive grades impresses 
one with the belief that the spectator con- 
trived to roll himself and his cushion into 
a very small compass. It was here that 
in B.C. 406 Dionysius was greeted by the 
people as he was returning from Gala to 
get himself appointed general against the 
Carthaginian forces. It is the first men- 
tion that we have of the edifice, and we 





are told that as he entered the Agrigen- 
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tine Gate, he met the citizens pouring out 
of their favourite place of resort. 

Very different indeed, both in charac- 
ter and in object, was the building where 
the later Romanized population amused 
itself. The tasteless masses of brick- 
work which ‘surround the arena of the 
Roman amphitheatre, a little below the 
theatre, fittingly correspond with the bru- 
tality to the satisfaction of which they 
were devoted. The architecture of the 
Greeks does not embody intellect more 
strikingly than the architecture of the Ro- 
mans mere animal force. It is only when 
viewed in the gigantic proportions of a 
Coliseum that Roman art, if art it can be 
called, produces an effect; and even then 
the effect is simply that of the monstrous 
and overpowering, and appeals rather to 
the lower and uneducated side of our na- 
ture. While we were looking up at the 
broken arghes, and mentally comparing 
them with the perfect symmetry and deli- 
cate proportions of the Greek theatre 
which we had just left, our guide told us 
alocal story which seemed a mixture of 
the old tale of Androkles and the lion, 
and of the monk Telemachus in the glad- 
iatorial shows of Honorius at Rome. Once 
upon a time, so ran the story, a cruel ty- 
rant governed Syracuse, no in order to 
satiate his lust for blood, built the am- 
phitheatre we were visiting, and stocked 
it with wild beasts. These were fed with 
the bodies of orthodox Christians who re- 
fused to deny their faith. Among others, 
a certain man, whose name Valerio could 
not recollect, was condemned to be ex- 
posed. Now it so happened that he had 
already been a fugitive from the tyrant’s 
displeasure, and had concealed himself in 
the woods, where the wild beasts had 
shown themselves more kindly and merci- 
ful than men, and a lion had adopted him 
as foster-brother. But the lion was caught 
by the king’s servants just about the same 
time as his human foster-brother. The 
latter was dressed in an animal’s skin, as 
was generally the case with the victims of 
the tyrant, and thrown into the arena. 
The doors of the cage in which the lion 
was confined were then opened, and the 
imprisoned beast burst forth upon the un- 
fortunate victim, whom it did not recog- 
nize at first on account of his disguise ; 
but the man spoke ‘to it, and at once the 
animal knew its old companion, and, in- 
Stead of injuring him, became as gentle 
and delighted as a dog that has recovered 
its master. The people, struck with the 
lion’s conduct, rose en masse, and, with 
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the nameless hero of the tale at their 
head, killed the tyrant, professed. them- 
selves Christians, and destroyed the am- 
phitheatre ; and ever since that time the 
latter has remained in its present ruinous 
condition. Such was the legend —a cu- 
rious example of the way in which a nurs- 
ery story may entwine itself about a local 
site, the true history of which has been for- 
gotten. 

On a broad level space above the am- 
phitheatre, between this and the Greek 
theatre, is a large, smooth square cut in 
the rock, and now used for tillage. This 
must be the Great Altar of Hiero II., six 
hundred and forty feet long and sixty 
broad, on which the hecatombs of four 
hundred and fifty oxen were annually of- 
fered in commemoration of the expulsion 
of the tyrant Thrasybulus, the younger 
brother of Gelon mn Hiero I. The sac- 
rificing people would have gazed across 
the harbour and over Ortygia, while above 
them would have towered the a 
image of Apollo. The edges of the roc 
which line the altar now serve to limit the 
dimensions‘of a field. Close to the altar, 
on the eastern side, are two ancient quar- 
ries, one of them, the Latomia del Para- 
diso, containing the famous Ear of Diony- 
sius. The quarries are scooped out of 
the side of the cliff, and consist of an ex- 
tensive kind of forecourt open to the sky, 
which leads into a large, winding gallery. 
The roof, which is of great height, is hewn 
into a channel in the shape of an ear, the 
rounded bed of rock which descends to 
the ground at the entrance increasing still 
further the similarity. At the innermost 
extremity of the excavation a small hole 
is pierced in the roof, communicating with 
the upper surface of the ground; and it 
was here that, according to the local tradi- 
tion, Dionysius used to sit and listen to 
the conversation of his prisoners in the 
quarry below. The tyrant could certainly 
have done this without difficulty, since, 
owing to the form of the grotto, the slight- 
est whisper echoes audibly along the gal- 
lery, gaining force and distinctness as it is 
struck back from side to side. But we 
may doubt whether he ever troubled him- 
self about the language of those whom he 
had safe within his power, and who were 
condemned to wear out a miserable exist- 
ence in chains and underground darkness. 
At all events, the serpentine form of the 
quarries suits the structure of the stone, 
which can best be worked in this way; 
and in another quarry, the Latomia dei 
Capuccini, one of the galleries shows 
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traces of having been excavated in the 
same manner, though the softer nature of 
the stone here prevented the success of 
the attempt. The Earof Dionysius, how- 
ever, is the great “sight” of Syracuse, 
and we were much pestered by beggars of 
an Italian description in the forecourt of 
the quarry, where we found a rope-walk 
had been set up. 

The seven thousand Athenian captives 
probably languished in the Latomia dei 
Capuccini just mentioned, which is sit- 
uated close to the sea at the southern end 
of Achradina, not far from St. Giovanni, 
perhaps the oldest church in Sicily, where 
the tomb of St. Marcian and the pulpit of 
St. Paul are pointed out for the benefit of 
believers. The Latomia stands in what 
was until lately the garden of a monastery ; 
but the monastery has now been turned 
into an inn, and a very good sort of one 
it makes. We enjoyed a bottle of native 
wine in the refectory, the walls of which 
were lined with worm-eaten tables, still 
bearing traces of red and blue paint, 
whereat the brothers used to eat their 
silent meals. Since the refectory has 
become a dining-room, additional tables 
have been arranged along the centre of 
the room, and these seemed to be more 
favoured bythe guests than those which 
were haunted by the memories of the 
former occupants. A large kitchen-range 
occupied the lower end of the room, 
whose long whitewashed walls were dec- 
orated by a few simple lines of faded red; 
and while discussing our bread and wine, 
we had the benefit of observing the de- 
tails of a Sicilian laundry. It wus satis- 
factory to be convinced that the art of 
washing clothes was known inthe country ; 
but we found it pleasanter to turn our at- 
tention to a conversation on the results of 
the sudden suppression of the monasteries 
throughout Italy. Opinion at Syracuse 
seemed decidedly adverse to the measure, 
and that too even in a place where the 
speakers were profiting by the change. 
There was much sense and reason in what 
we were told. The monasteries had long 
prevented starvation among the poorest 
classes in a land where there are neither 
unions nor poor-laws, and their abolition 
therefore had set before an indigent popu- 
lation the alternatives of absolute destitu- 
tion or a life of brigandage. The monks 
themselves, moreover, were thrown upon 
the world, for which their previous training 
had little fitted them; and though we 
heard that many of the younger and more 
energetic among them had entered readily 
into pursuits like that of the soldier, the 
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— and weaker ones were left unprovided 
or.* 

Luncheon ended, and the discussion of 
social grievances along with it, we de- 
sail a steep path to the entrance of 
the quarry, which is securely shut in bya 
ponderous gate. The great size of the 
Latomia is extremely striking; one wan- 
ders through a maze of foot-tracks, amon 
the rich green leaves and golden fruit o 
orange and lemon trees, and the branching 
stalks of huge hemlocks, while an unceas- 
ing range of one rock-wall after another 
closes in the view. Here and there a loft 
gallery has been driven through the cliff, 
and gigantic masses of rock, tumbled over 
by earthquake and weather, lie in the way. 
Some of the excavations, which we may 
picture being painfully hollowed out under 
the lash of the taskmaster by the contem- 
poraries and friends of Thucydides, have 
been turned into cow-stalls; and in one 
place a marble slab, covered with the pen- 
cil-scrawls of Italian peasants, marks the 
tomb of an Englishman. Elsewhere is a 
grotto which was formerly devoted to the 
super-terranean burial of the dead breth- 
ren; the corpse of the monk was exposed 
under a glass cover, to the sight of his 
surviving companions, until the flesh had 
crumbled into dust; and the sarcopha- 
gus in which this ever-present memento 
of death and decay was exhibited, like 
the skeleton at Egyptian dinner-parties, 
or Trimalchio’s banquet in Petronius, is 
still preserved. Amid the balmy still- 
néss of the garden vegetation around, 
perhaps no fitter burial-place could be 
found than the spot in which the un- 
happy prisoners of the ancient Doric city 
rotted away. Indeed, the number of 
workmen employed in the various stone- 
quarries must have been very great, and 
gives a good idea of the multitude of 
slaves, and the consequent disregard of 
suffering, in the old Greek world, Close 
to the quarry of the Capuchins is another, 
the Latomia Novantieri, while toward the 
western extremity of the Epipolz are the 


* M. Waddington once told me that the state of 
things at Gubbio, where he holds landed property, is 
even worse than it is in Sicily. The monastery there 
had so fattened upon the decay and demoralization of 
the town, that out of a population of six thousand, be- 
tween two and three thousand were entirely supported 
by that institution, whose weekly doles saved them 
from the trouble of working for their bread. The over- 
grown resources of the monastery were the monopoly 
of twenty monks, each of whom kept a family in the 
town. hen the monastery was dissolved, the monks 
and their families, amounting in all to some two hun- 
dred persons, were added to the standing army of beg- 
gars, and the landed proprietors in the place find them- 
selves compelled, by the fear of an émexte, to support 
as best they can this idle and degraded population. 
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Latomie del Filosofo, where Dionysius is 
said to have confined the poet-philosopher 
Philoxenus for the verses in which he had 
satirized the tyrant. It was out of these 
Latomie that the walls of Syracuse were 
made; and the name by which they are 
still known is a curious testimony to the 
ancient Doric colonization of the island. 
From the Doric form of Aatoyia, “a quar- 
ry,” the Romans derived their /autumia, 
like so many other words (such as damium, 
the public sacrifice to the Good Goddess) 
which bare witness to early commercial 
intercourse between Rome and Sicily; 
and /autuméa, modified by the accent, has 
descended to the modern dialects. 

One of the largest and most important 
buildings ever erected out of the materials 
of these quarries is the so-called Fort of 
Euryalus, at the western corner of Epip- 
ol2, where the south and north walls of 
Dionysius meet in one point. The place 
took its name from the Greek eipi¢ 7Aoc, 
“broad knob,” which exactly character- 
izes the nature of the pee. It is now 

enerally called Mongibéllisi, like Mongi- 
Bello, the native name of Etna, a combina- 
tion of the Italian mon?’ and the Arabic 
jebel, which have each the same significa- 
tion of “mountain.” The ruins are cer- 
tainly among the most remarkable in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse. Four mas- 
sive towers protected the fort, which was 
entered by a double gate with the access 
on the right, so as to expose the unshield- 
ed side of the attacking enemy. Around 
the towers ran a double enclosure, the 
outer forming a long quadrangle, which 
projected two hundred yards beyond the 
approach to the entrance. Their west 
front, where the cliff is less precipitous 
than elsewhere, was connected by walls 
for the employment of catapults, a fact 
which serves to fix the date of the work in 
the reign of Hiero II., when catapults first 
came to be extensively used. Underneath, 
twelve subterranean passages led to a ditch 
cut twenty-five feet deep in the rock, and 
entered by a large circular hole within the 
fort, which allowed infantry, and even cav- 
alry, to be transferred from one part to 
another without danger or loss of time. 
Another passage on the right communi- 
cated with a second trench parallel with 
the access to the gate, along the course of 
, Which many places of exit were hewn out 
of the rock in the form of steps. Oppo- 
site the outlets of the first fosse are a 
series of rectangular excavations, em- 
ployed, according to local tradition, as 
magazines. Those on the right, four in 
all, have their right-hand walls carefully 





covered with large, square, well-fitted 
blocks of stone, while the bare rock on 
the left of each bears an incised inscrip- 
tion close to the entrance, and at about 
five feet from the ground. 

I was unable to copy the last epigraph 
accurately, owing to the decay of the 
stone, but it seemed almost identical with 
that on No. 3. The characters are unlike 
those of any known alphabet, certainly of 
any with which the Syracusans of Hiero 
II. would have been acquainted. Some 
similarity, however, may be detected be- 
tween the forms of the letters, and those 
of the so-called Keltiberian alphabet found 
on old Spanish coins, and on a plate of 
lead from the Pyrenees which Phillipps 
has published;-and the final characters 
(supposing the words are to be read from 
left to right) appear to be numerals, so 
that the inscriptions may mark the numer- 
ical order of the chambers in which they 
are engraved. I believe that they must 


be referred to a far earlier origin than the . 


foundation of the fort, or indeed of any 
Greek buildings in Syracuse at all. The 
artificial walls which line one side of the. 
“magazines” look comparatively modern 
when contrasted with the rock which they 
cover; and the caverns themselves are 
not unlike the pre-historic structures and 
sepulchral chambers which are met with 
in Sardinia, in the Balearic Islands, and 
in the south-east corner of Sicily itself. 
The catacombs, which extend for miles 
under Achradina, ramifying in every direc- 
tion, though afterwards used, as at Rome 
and Naples, for Christian burial, seem to 
go back to days that preceded the settle- 
ment of Ortygia; and the limestone cliffs 
of the Val d’Ispica, some thirty or forty 
miles from Syracuse, are completely hon- 
eycombed by “ Sikanian” didieri, or niches 
for the dead, and rock-hewn habitations. 
Is it not probable, therefore, that these 
caverns in the Fort of Euryalus, with their 
undeciphered inscriptions, belong to the 
same unchronicled period and people? 
Pheenician, Greek, Roman, and Arab, will 
have come and gone; but the memorials 
of a race, about whom history and legend 
_ alike silent, will have outlasted them 
A climb over straggling wild flowers 
and broken fragments of stone brought us 
to the highest point of the ruins, where 
we sat and enjoyed the view. Under us 
was the entrance to a subterranean gal- 
lery, now blocked up with rubbish ; further 
on came the court, with its magazines, and 
the vast rock-cut piers of a bridge which 
once led across it; then, beyond, the eye 
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wandered over a far-reaching tract of in- 
land scenery. Just in front lay the hamlet 
of Belvedere, on the peak of a ridge that 
stretched away to the mountains of Hybla, 
and the village of Mellili, whence still 
comes the honey, in my opinion by no 
means equal to its fame. Behind rose 
the stately mass of Etna, with a broad 
white cape of dazzling snow, and a black 
peak from which a cloud of light smoke 
floated lazily upon the blue sky. To the 
right were the picturesque Bay of Agosta 
and the peacefully beautiful seacoast of 
Catania, with the hills of Calabria on the 
verge of the horizon. At our back the 
northern walls of Epipole sloped away to 
the shallow inlet of Trogilus and the Scala 
Greca, the rugged step-like terraces of 
rock up which the Romans of Marcellus 
made their way into the defences of Tykhe 
and the strong fortress of Hexapylum, 
with its six gates, that guarded the city on 
the north. The latter probably occupied 
the site of Labdalon, the outpost of the 
Athenians, which maintained their position 
on the Epipola. For an attacking army, 
however, it was pitched in the wrong 
place; and the fact that Euryalus was not 
fixed upon for this purpose decisively 
determines the incapacity of Nikias asa 
general, which all the partial colouring of 
Thucydides is unable to gloss over. The 
apex of the triangular plateau was left un- 
fortified by the Athenian commander 
(Thuc. vi. 97), and we cannot therefore 
wonder that, when energy and union were 
once introduced into the counsels of the 
Syracusans, the fate of the Athenian ex- 
pedition was sealed. 

We pass from the mainland into the 
modern town by a neck of level ground 
which divides the Small from the Great 
Harbour. The former is now shallow and 
choked with débris through repeated earth- 

uakes ; and the seaweed that drips from 
the shelving rocks is only disturbed by 
washerwomen andanglers. On this tongue 
of land, overgrown with grass and diversi- 
fied by a few stunted trees or a group of 
dirty children, stood the banks, the senate- 
house, and the agora, or market-place, 
with its stately colonnades, of which all 
that is left is a solitary pillar that stands 
up in the midst of the desolation like a 
sign-post by the roadside. Opposite to 
the island once existed the Prytaneium, 
where the sacred fire burned unextin- 
guished ; and hard by the Timoleonteium, 
with a race-course for chariots and horses, 
built in honour of Timoleon, who delivered 
the citizens from the tyranny of Dionysius 
II. in 343, and refounded the tottering 
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state by the introduction of forty thousand 
new colonists and the establishment of a 
republican constitution. The modern for- 
tifications, in all their repulsive unsightli- 
ness, are the work of the emperor Charles 
V., who plundered the theatre and the 
temples in order to erect them. Little that 
is ancient remains within their enclosure: 
the spirit of feudal Europe was not com- 
patible with the relics of Greek thought. 
On the highest point of Ortygia once rose 
the Temple of Pallas, one of the oldest 
monuments of Ortygia, built by the Ga- 
mori, the oligarchic descendants of the 
first settlers in the sixth century B.c., in 
the simple Doric fashion of the still-im- 
pressive temples of Pzstum and Selinus. 
Agathokles, it is said, was the architect; 
and according to Polemo, as quoted by 
Athenzus, the citizen-sailors when quitting 
the harbour carried with them a goblet 
from the altar of Here Olympia, which 
they threw into the sea as an offering to 
Poseidon, as soon as the shield on the top 
of the Temple of Pallas was vanishing out 
of sight. Cicero, in the Verrines, describes 
its sumptuousness and the precious treas- 
ures which it contained. The cathedral 
has been erected on the site, and a modern 
Italian fagade, of Methodist meeting-house 
appearance, hides the old building, though 
thirteen bent columns are still visible on 
the north side, and nine on the south, all 
embedded in the masonry of the church. 
The campanile of the latter was thrown 
down by an earthquake on Easter-day, 
1169, and has never been restored. The 
museum faces the cathedral. We found 
little in it to interest us beyond the Lando- 
lina Venus and a few inscriptions, but as 
the custodian, Signor Politi, told us, until 
a better room is provided, it is useless to 
expect that private individuals will surren- 
der their antiquities to the public. One 
of the squalid lanes near the museum con- 
tains the broken shafts of a few columns 
which are ascribed, without much reason, 
to atempleof Artemis. The house which 
was built over them has been pulled down, 
and the place railed in; but the inhabit- 
ants insist upon regarding it as a rubbish- 
heap, and the most zealous antiquary 
would hardly care to linger long upon the 
spot. Between the cathedral and the Cas- 
tle of Manidki at the eastern extremity of 
the island, where the Temple of Here 
once overhung the sea, is the sacred spring 
of myth and song, the Fountain of Arethu- 
sa. Shelley can have known but little 
of modern Syracuse, when he made the 
nymph of “the Acroceraunian Mountains,” 
and her pursuer Alpheus, “the brackish 
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Dorian stream,” play peacefully together 
in a Sicilian glade. The fountain is over- 
looked by wretched houses, and surround- 
ed by a circular wall at the end of an es- 
planade, where we enjoyed the sea-breezes 
and the burning crimson of the sunset. A 
flight of steps leads to the iron gate of the 
spring, through the bars of which we gazed 
devoutly, and saw the waters pouring into 
their basin among tufts of delicate branch- 
ing papyri and a brood of waterfowl. We 
flung some biscuits to the ducks, who, 
from the way in which they fought with 
one another over every morsel, seemed to 
find mythological associations not very 
satisfying food. Hardly had one secured 
a piece before it was snatched out of his 
bill by another, to the intense excitement 
of some ragged urchins who clambered up 
against the rails of the gate, under the 
idea apparently of thus getting nearer to 
the greedy birds. The fountain is now 
salt, being really fed by one of the numer- 
ous conduits which formerly supplied the 
city and passed under the Small Harbour, 
where the channel was ruptured by the 
earthquake of 1169. One can see the 
spring water there bubbling up beneath 
the green waves. The ancient city must 
have been well supplied with water. Epip- 
ole is quite undermined with conduits, 
many of which were destroyed by the 
Athenians. The most important of these 
is the aqueduct, which is brought from the 
Anapo, some ten miles from its mouth, 
along the foot of Hybla and over Epipo- 
le. It is probably older than the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; at all events it is not due 
to the Romans, since their aqueducts were 
straight, and carried on arches across the 
valleys. Above the theatre, in the so- 
called Nymphzan grotto, two conduits 
issue. Niches on the rock-walls tell us of 
the inscriptions once inserted in them, and 
form a fitting introduction to the “street 
of tombs” which curves from this point 
up to the summit of the Temenitis. As 
in other Greek towns, the sepulchres were 
just outside the city; and Epipolz, there- 
fore, had not yet been included within its 
circuit when the chambers were hewn out 
of the rock, sometimes one inside the 
other, with their numberless hollows for 
marble epitaphs, and lining the street on 
both sides. It is interesting to trace the 
ruts made by the chariot-wheels in the 
stone bottom of the road —the fashiona- 
ble drive of ancient Syracuse. Zempora 
mutantur / the tombs are used as ass- 
Stalls, and the conduits of the Nymphzum 
turn a mill. 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of our visit 
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to Syracuse was the last morning, which 
we spent in an excursion to the papyrus 
beds of the Anapo.* The Cyperus papy- 
rus, the true old Egyptian paper-plant, 
grows luxuriantly in the “blue ” waters of 
Kyane, the fountain out of which the Ana- 
po flows. How it was planted there no 
one knows ; but it is strange that Europe 
should thus preserve what has perished 
wholly in Egypt, whence it must originally 
have come. We were rowed across the 
calm depths of the Great Harbour, one of 
the best in the world, at once large, shel- 
tered, and deep, as Lord Nelson proved 
against tradition by sailing his fleet into it. 
At the corner of the bluff that faced us 
floated a square, white cloud, the sign of a 
north-west wind and fair weather, our 
boatmen informed us, while behind lay 
the Greek theatre and the snowy head of 
Etna, at which the soldiers of Nikias must 
so often have gazed. The Anapo has 
raised a bar of sand at its mouth, over 
which ourselves and our boat had to be 
carried on the shoulders of the boatmen; 
and then, leaving the shell-whitened shore, 
we were punted up the narrow ditch which 
forms the channel of the river. The steep 
banks were rich with bamboo-reeds and 
castor-oil plants; while two palms over- 
hung our passage at the point where the 
Anapo and a branch stream meet, and the 
ruins of a stone bridge, across which 
Nikias and Demosthenes may have 
walked, still cling to the thick clay. The 
punting-pole had to be given up here, as 
the stream became too shallow for its use; 
so, tying one of the oars against a rowing- 
bench, the boatmen fastened a rope to it, 
and, stepping out upon the bank, towed us 
along. On we went among innumerable 
water-birds and wicker baskets set for 
fish, until at last the tall stalks of the 
papyrus came in view. The light-green 
weeds grow to a height of fifteen or twen- 
ty feet, bursting out at the top into a fan of 
thread-like fibres, each with a small, feath- 
ery, yellow flower at the tip. When paper 
is to be made, the rind of the papyrus is 
stripped off, and the moist pith sliced. 
The slices are then laid over one another 
in network fashion, and a little pressure 
produces in half an hour a sheet .of yel- 
lowish paper. We decapitated some of 
the papyri, and, having armed ourselves 
with two or three of the tallest among 


* The quantity of the second syllable is now short, in 
accordance with modern Greek pronunciation, which 
regards only the accent. It is curious that the same 
amy which gives us 4gina in Greece should have 

en at work in Sicily also, where we have Catania 
from Karavy, as well as Anapo from Anapos. 
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them, left the boat. With a last look at 
the fountain into which the nymph was 
changed for daring to attempt the rescue 
of Persephone from the grasp of Hades, 
in the old days when the daughter of the 
Dawn gathered her flowers on the plains 
of Enna, where, too, in after times, the 
Syracusans held their yearly festival, we 
picked our way over ploughed land and 
grass drenched with dew to the remains 
of the Olympeium. Onaslight ridge rose 
the Temple of Zeus Olympius Urius, the 
god of fair weather, dun distinguished 
from the other Zeus Olympius who had 
his shrine in Achradina. The statue of 
the god was adorned by Gelon with a robe 
of gold from the Carthaginian spoil of 
Himera, and during the Athenian war the 
Syracusans fortified the sacred enclosure, 
and surrounded it with forts. In 1600, 
seven columns were still standing, accord- 
ing to Cluverius (Sicé/7. Ant. p. 179); but 
all that now remain are two massive pil- 
lars, each with sixteen flutings, anda well. 
We seated ourselves on the basement of 
one of these giants of old time, and filled 
our eyes with the tranquillity of the morn- 
ing sunshine. On our left, beyond the 
river-plants of Kyane, lay the site of the 
magnificent monument that once marked 
the burial-place of Gelon and -his wife. 
On the right, the long broken line of 
Ortygia shut in the Great Harbour, and 
we dreamed of the day when the shout of 
the Corinthian sailor first roused the quail 
from its nest, and the Dorian race found 
its second home in the fabulous regions 
of the west. Poor Syracuse, only fre- 
quented now by sight-seers and duellists ! 
A. H. SAYCE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

STARTING from Calcutta on his home- 
ward voyage with wounds barely healed, 
and still suffering from the lassitude in- 
duced by fever and weakness, Yorke was 
at first more disposed to indulge in his 
habitual mood of dwelling on the disap- 
pointments of the past than to find enjoy- 
ment in anticipations of the future. And 
yet there was room for satisfaction as well 
as regrets in a retrospect of the twelve 
years since he had last seen the sea. 
How short the time seemed to look back 
upon, and yet how much had happened in 
it! Then be was landing in India a 


friendless cadet; now he was a lieutenant: 








colonel, decorated, commanding a crack 
cavalry regiment —an object of admira- 
tion, as he thought with not unnatural 
complacency, to all the younger officers of 
the army—and with every prospect of 
attaining to the command of a division 
before he got to middle age. Truly, if 
the Mutiny had brought desolation to 
many it had made a career for the sur- 
vivors: pluck and luck had done it in his 
case; with some more of the latter com- 
modity to help, what might not be possi- 
ble in the future? “What a tremendous 
personage I used to consider a lieutenant- 
colonel and C.B. in my young days! To 
be sure, lieutenant-colonels used to be 
very old fellows then, and C.B.’s_ rarer 
than they are now; but still, even accord- 
ing to present lights, it is not a bad grade 
to have reached before one is thirty. And 
yet,” thought he, “the change is not alto- 
gether for the better. I was fresh and 
ingenuous then, a believer in men and 
women, and one dream of my youth at 
any rate has not been realized. It is not 
success which has made me hard and cyn- 
ical —if I am so, as people say — but disap- 
pointment and humiliation. Men call me 
the lucky colonel, and think me greatly to 
be envied; they little know that I have 
failed to get the one thing I ever really 
tried for—that the woman on whom I 
had set my heart held me of no account, 
and while trifling with me, was offering 
her own to any one else to take who want- 
ed it!” Yet notwithstanding that his 
hopes in this matter were dissipated for- 
ever, the young man still found a sort of 
melancholy pleasure in remaining constant 
to the one idea which had so completely 
possessed him. For him, he thought with 
bitter satisfaction, love was‘gone forever; 
let him rather feed on the memory of his 
first and only passion, than find a debas- 
ing consolation in some lower standard of 
ection. 

But although still brooding on his dis- 
appointment, and spending many solitary 
hours in vain conjectures about the fate 
of Olivia, of whom and her husband noth- 
ing had been heard since their flight, 

outh will still assert itself; with returning 
health this artificial dejection gave way to 
a more natural frame of mind; and Yorke 
sometimes felt angry with himself to find 
that he was not hugging his passion as he 
intended to do, but was looking forward 
like all his fellow-passengers with pleasur- 
able excitement to the prospect of return- 
ing to England, his spirits rising daily and 
his appetite improving as the steamer 
clove her way into cooler latitudes. But 
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an incident occurred on the voyage which 
turned back forcibly for a time the cur- 
rent of his thoughts into the old channel. 

A party of the homeward-bound passen- 
gers had taken advantage of a two-days’ 
delay in the transit through Egypt to stop 
at Cairo; and Yorke, who was of the 

arty, not feeling strong enough yet to 
join the rest in an excursion to the Prya- 
mids, was standing at the window of the 
hotel in the early morning, after the others 
had set out, watching the beginning of a 
Cairo day, when a couple of regiments of 
Egyptian cavalry came by on their way to 
exercise on the plain beyond the city. To 
Yorke the sight was sufficiently interest- 
ing; and as they passed by he noted their 
appearance with critical eye, admitting 
with scrupulous fairness the superiority 
of the horses to those of the Indian cav- 
alry, but concluding with much satisfac- 
tion that the latter were vastly superior in 
the physique and appearance of the men. 
“How my old regiment would ride these 
fellows down, to be sure, or my new one 
either!” he said to himself. The colonel 
of the leading regiment, too, apparently a 
foreigner, was a portly-looking middle-aged 
man, who sat his horse like a sack. “I 
don’t fancy that worthy gentleman would 
have a long tether of office if he came 
under the orders of Sir Hugh,” ejaculated 
Yorke mentally ; “one can’t expect much 
from a regiment with such an old muff at 
the head of it.” The officer who rode at 
the head of the second regiment was, how- 
ever, a very different sort of man; and 
Yorke’s eye was caught at once by his 
erect, soldier-like figure, and the splendid 
horse he rode—still more, as he came 
near, by his handsome, resolute face. 
The officer was so dark-complexioned that 
Yorke was puzzled at first to guess 
whether he was a European, but suddenly 
was struck by the resemblance to well- 
known features. Except for the long 
black beard, the man looked the very 
double of Kirke; nay, surely it must be 
Kirke himself, —and Yorke hurried out 
of the room, and ran along the corridor 
and down the staircase; but by the time 
he reached the entrance-door of the hotel 
the rear of the regiment was passing by, 
and the leading files were hidden from 
view. 

The hotel-manager was standing at the 
entrance smoking an early cigar, and nod- 
ded affably to his visitor. “A fine sight 
that, isn’t it?” he observed, as if the cav- 
alry reflected considerable credit on the 
hotel and himself; ‘but I suppose you 
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have seen a good deal of the same sort of 
thing in your part of the world?” 

Yorke asked him if some of the officers 
were not Europeans. 

Oh yes, was the answer, the pacha 
employs a lot of Europeans in all kinds of 
ways, army and everything else. That 
was a European who rode at the head of 
the second regiment, which had just gone 
by —leastways an American, which was 
the same thing —a Colonel Wood. 

An American! repeated Yorke, won- 
dering whether he could be mistaken; 
how did the manager know that ? 

Why, because he gave himself out as 
such, to be sure; the manager knew him 
well enough; he kept himself fo himself 
pretty much, but he often came to the 
hotel to dine or lunch, at times when 
there were no Indian travellers going 
through. 

Did the manager know how long he’ 
had been in the Egyptian service? Yes, 
to be sure he did; about two years. Was 
he married? No, certainly not; at an 
rate he had Jeft his wife in America, add- 
ed the manager with a laugh. Cairo 
wasn’t much of a place for European 
ladies, he reckoned, nor American ones — 
neither. The colonel was living in lodg- 
ings by the barracks, and used to get his 
wine from them [meaning the hotel], and 
there was no lady living with him, that 
was quite certain. “ But you seem inter- 
ested about the gentleman,” continued 
the manager, looking at Yorke curiously ; 
“there are some rum customers in the 
Egyptian army, I can tell you;” and 
Yorke hastened to turn the conversation. 

The parade-ground was said to be too 
far off for a convalescent to walk there 
under a Cairo sun, and Yorke went up to 
his room to await the return of the regi- 
ments. They must, however, have chosen 
another route for the march back, for they 
did not come past the hotel again; but 
Yorke felt no doubt that it was Kirke he 
had seen. No American of that stamp 
would be idling at Cairo with a tremen- 
dous war going on at home; the time, too, 
of his appearance in the country coincided 
with Kirke’s flight from India; besides, 
although his face was altered, there could 
be no mistaking that figure and seat on 
horseback; he could have recognized him 
among a thousand. And Yorke’s thoughts 
flew back to the time when Falkland and 
he first made out Kirke from the residency 
roof —on the eventful day of Fatkland’s 
death — riding in front of his men.on the 
plain beyond pee trees ; and he thought 
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how clearly Kirke’s appearance was 
stamped on his recollection, as he rode 
up to the residency on the same evening, 
flushed yet cool, while the excited mem- 
bers of the garrison pressed round him to 
grasp his hand,— and his measured man- 
ner of speaking as he announced the sad 
news that Falkland had fallen — Falkland, 
whose death at the moment of relief had 
so dimmed the joy of victory. But al- 
though eager to speak with his old com- 
rade, and still more to hear some news of 
his wife, Yorke abstained from seeking 
him out; Kirke probably still regarded 
him as an enemy, and certainly would not 
wish to be recognized. And Yorke start- 
ed that evening with his companions for 
Alexandria with ample food for his 
thoughts during the rest of the voyage — 
old sensations of joy and pain aroused 
again which had been almost laid to rest. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


IF unalloyed happiness is ever realized 
by mortals, it is surely experienced by the 
Anglo-Indian who returns home in reason- 
ably good health, just when England is 
clothed in the fresh garb of early summer, 
after an exile long enough to create the 
strong desire for revisiting his native land, 
but still young enough to be open to new 
impressions, and to be able to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of life. To Yorke, who 
had left England a boy, and whose expe- 
rience of English society had been limited 
to such as could be furnished by a country 
parsonage, the first glimpse of London 
life which he got on arrival afforded un- 
adulterated pleasure; the bustle and bril- 
liancy of a fine London afternoon in the 
height of the season seemed perfectly de- 
lightful; and dining with some military 
fellow-passengers at the club to which he 
had been elected just before coming 
home, and joining them afterwards in a 
box at the opera, followed by a snug sup- 
per-party, he felt quite ashamed of him- 
self as he went back to his hotel for feel- 
ing in such high spirits. But after giving 
a day to ordering the different articles, 
including a complete fit-out from the tailor, 
necessary for bringing the exile within the 
pale of civilization, he hurried down by 
the express to- Wiltonbury, where lived 
his mother, and his only sister, married 
about six years before to the Reverend 
William Morgan ; feeling as he drew near 
to his destination a mingled sensation of 
anxiety andexcitement. The associations 
connected with his mother were all agree- 
able—although in the recollection of 
early life at the old parsonage near Wil- 


tonbury his father occupied the chief 
place —and until of late they had main- 
tained a fairly regular correspondence 
during his absence ; but while his moth- 
er’s letters were duly filled with all the 
gossip of Wiltonbury, whither she had 
moved on his father’s death, about a set 
of people of whom he knew nothing, he 
had become sensible by degreg¢s that the 
details of his life with which his own let- 
ters had been filled at first were not read- 
ily understood, and only created a simu- 
lated interest, and so gradually his letters 
had become briefer and more silent about 
himself, as well as more infrequent, and 
thus a sort of barrier of indifference had 
grown up between them, arising out of 
the want of common sympathies. But 
the yearning for home love and home life 
was strong within him. His mother and 
sister, at any rate, would think him worth 
loving in return; and when, as the train 
ran into the station, and he recognized his 
mother in the graceful, well-preserved 
lady standing on the platform, and step- 
ping out of the carriage, was caught at 
once in her embrace, he felt for the mo- 
ment an assuagement of the hunger for 
sympathy which had so long remained un- 
satisfied. 

“My dearest son!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Yorke through her veil, clasping him in a 
gentle embrace; and then recovering her- 
self quickly added, “but you must look 
after your luggage, my dearest Arthur, 
for the train will be off again ina moment; 
I lost a carpet-bag on this very platform 
only three years ago.” 

“Dearest Arthur!” said Mrs. Yorke 
with fervour, holding his hand in hers as, 
the baggage duly secured, they drove off 
ina fly; “and so I have really got my 
precious son home again! Oh, my dear 
boy! it has seemed sometimes as if I 
could hardly bear your absence; and then 
to think of all the dangers you have been 
exposed to! No words can describe 
what your mother has gone through in 
her anxiety about her son.” 

“It seems to have agreed very well with 
you, mother, notwithstanding,” said her 
son, smiling; “I declare you look hardly 
a day older than when I went away.” 

“ Ah, my dear Arthur, I see you area 
flatterer, like the rest-of your sex,” said the 
lady, tapping him on the cheek; “have 
you come back to laugh at your poor old 
mother?” But Mrs. Yorke simpered as 
if evidently pleased at the compliment; 
and indeed it might have been difficult to 
believe that the handsome, still young- 








looking lady, whose tasteful half-mourning 
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just indicated a suspicion of widowhood, 
was the mother of the bronzed soldier of 
thirty sitting by her side. “But here we 
are at home,” she continued, adding in a 
whisper as he assisted her to alight, “it is 
two shillings for the fly, and sixpence for 
the driver.’ : 

“Here is my little cot, you see,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, as they stood in the passage ; 
“a humble affair, no doubt, after the 
palaces you are accustomed to in India; 
but it suffices for my simple wants. Here, 
Susan,” she said to the neat little maid 
who opened the door, “take the colonel’s 
portmanteau up-stairs, and then bring 
luncheon.” But Yorke, who had not yet 
become accustomed to the sight of young 
Englishwomen performing men’s work, 
thereon shouldered his trunk himself, and 
followed the servant up-stairs. 

“My dear,” said his mother when he 
returned to the dining-room, “ you might 
have let Susan carry your luggage; or 
cook would have helped her, for the mat- 
ter of that. These girls are as strong as 
horses; they have no nerves, happy creat- 
ures! And now let me give my precious 
son another kiss. I should have known 
you anywhere by the likeness to the pho- 
tograph you sent me home two years ago. 
And yet there is something different — ah, 
I know what it is! You were taken ina 
beard. Oh, dearest Arthur, what has be- 
come of it? It did look so military.” 

“Yes, indeed, I came home with a 
beard as long as my arm; but I found all 
the fellows in town were not wearing any 
—I mean all the fellows in the army; so 
I went to Truefitt’s this morning and had 
mine taken off, so as to look respectable.” 

“Respectable, my dear Arthur! and 
beards are so fashionable now; every 
clergyman in the Close wears one — except 
the dean, and he, you know, is quite eld- 
erly, and so could not. be expected to be- 
gin at his time of life. But here is luncheon 
—let us sit down; you must be hungry 
after your journey, and the express comes 
at such a pace, too.” 

“But where is Rebecca, mother? I 
have been looking to see her on arrival. 
I ought not to be sitting down quietly to 
eat and drink till I have seen her.” 

“Rebecca cannot go out just now, you 
know, or I am sure she would have come 
to the station with me; but I have made 
an engagement for you to dine at St. 
Clement’s this evening. I daresay Wil- 
liam Morgan will be looking in presently, 
however; he is very busy, of course, but 
he will make a point of calling on my 
colonel, 1 am sure. Only to think of your 
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being a colonel, and it is just twelve years 
since I lost your poor father! Ah, what 
a position was that to be left in! left to 
struggle on in the world all alone, for you 
had gone to India, and Rebecca was but 
a child. What wine will you take, my 
dear Arthur? This is very nice sherry, I 
am told, although I don’t know anything 
about wine myself; and this is some din- 
ner-claret which Canon Rogers recom- 
mends very highly.” 

Mr. Morgan called before luncheon was 
over, and after shaking hands with his 
brother-in-law, took his seat at table; a 
stoutish man of middle height, with a vol- 
uble mouth and double chin, inclined to 
be bald and grey. He, too, appeared to 
have lately joined the beard movement, 
his chin being covered with a short stub- 
ble. “Not anything, thank you, my dear 
madam,” he said, waving away with his 
hand Mrs. Yorke’s offer of a cutlet; “you 
know that I never take anything at this 
time. Well, my dear Arthur, for so I 
hope I may venture to call you, and so we 
have met in the flesh at last. Well, well, 
I trust that our communion together may 
be mutually blessed to us. We in the 
——e must not be above gaining edifi- 
cation from the laity. It is indeed a great 
privilege to be connected with so distin- 
guished an officer. I assure you I con- 
sider it so indeed.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Yorke; “and 
avery proud mother I feel, I can assure 

ou.” 

“T must always feel a very deep interest 
in India,” continued Mr. Morgan —— 

“And think, William,” interrupted the 
lady, “what my feelings must be as a 
mother! Oh, Arthur dear, I have so 
much to ask you about the wonderful 
scenes you have passed through! We 
must have such long talks over it to- 
gether.” 

“I was very nearly going to India my- 
self,” continued Mr. Morgan, “in a mis- 
sionary capacity; but things were prov- 
identially ordered otherwise.” Mr. Mor- 
gan here alluded to the fact of his having 
obtained the snug preferment he now 
held. 

“ T should think you found quite enough 
to do in that way at home,” observed his 
brother-in-law. “Even from the short 
glimpse of English life that I have had, 
there appears ample room for missionary 
work in England.” 

“Ah, but to preach the glad gospel 
tidings to the benighted heathen, what a 
blessed privilege that must be !” 

“You may travel through the length’of 








India without meeting such an unmitigated 
heathen as the London rough.” 

“ Ay, but to think that they should wor- 
ship dumb idols and stocks and stones.” 

“ Better that than to worship the devil.” 

“ My dear Arthur,” said his mother in 
a gently protesting voice, “this is not a 
mess-table, that you should talk in this 
shocking way.” 

When Mr. Morgan got up to go, it was 
settled that Mrs. Yorke and her son 
should not come down to the vicarage till 
a little before dinner; “for you know, 
William,” said the lady, “I have so much 
to talk about with my dear boy, my prodi- 
gal son who has-come back again; so you 
must spare him to his fond mother for a 
while.” 

Mrs. Yorke’s house was in a quiet 
street leading into the Close, small, but 
with a quaint exterior suited to the local- 
ity, neat and comfortable within. At the 
back was a garden, bounded by the high 
wall of the deanery, neatly kept, and with 
a trim lawn just large enough for croquet. 
And when she led the way into the garden, 
in order that they might “ enjoy comforta- 
bly a long talk about India,” the sight of 
the croquet-hoops set her off in explana- 
tion of the mysteries of that fascinating 
game, just then coming to fashion; and 
on learning that Arthur had no practical 
acquaintance with it, she would fain have 
made a beginning of teaching him then 
and there, proposing to send Susan round 
to the precentor and one of the minor 
canons, who were devoted to the pastime, 
to make up a party. But just then some 
callers arrived, and were succeeded by 
others; and when all had left it was time 
to set out for the vicarage, up to which 
period Mrs. Yorke had successfully re- 
strained her burning curiousity to hear all 
about India. 

Yorke and his mother walked down to 
St. Clement’s in the fine May afternoon, a 
little boy who had been chartered by Su- 
san to carry the box of presents he had 
brought with him following in-the rear; 
and Mrs. Yorke exchanged greetings with 
various acquaintances by the way, to each 
of whom he was introduced as “ my son 
the colonel from India, you know, so dis- 
tinguished — a C. B. and Victoria Cross, 
you know;” while the person addressed, 
generally a middle-aged lady, would reply: 
“Dear me, you don’t say so! how proud 
you must feel! very gratified and honoured 
to make your acquaintance, colonel, I am 
sure,’ — or words to that effect, till Yorke 
became quite ashamed of hearing the for- 
mula repeated, and hardly knew whether 
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to be cross or amused. Arrived at the 
vicarage, a newly-built substantial house 
on the outskirts of the town, hard by a 
conventicle-looking building of hideous ele- 
vation, plastered white, the servant who 
opened the door said that mistress was in 
her bedroom, would they please step up 
there; and accordingly Arthur followed 
his mother up the stairs to that apartment, 

His sister, who was sitting in an easy- 
chair by a fire, although the afternoon 
was a warm one, rose as he came in, and 
her affectionate greeting as she embraced 
him with tears in her eyes seemed a meas- 
ure of compensation for 7 disappoint- 
ment he might so far have felt. Then sit- 
ting down again, but still holding his hand, 
she looked up, and smiling through her 
tears, said, in a fervent and yet languid 


way, “ This is indeed a blessed moment!” * 


“Our dearest Arthur looks well, does 
he not?” said Mrs. Yorke; “who would 
os that he had been through such per- 
ils ?’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Rebecca. “ Ah, 
my dearest brother, you can have no idea 
what anxiety we suffered on your account 
during that dreadful time.” 

“Yes, truly,” echoed Mrs. Yorke, “it 
was a dreadful time for all those who had 
friends in India. And only think, Rebec- 
ca, of his taking off his beard, and yester- 
day, too, of all days! So naughty of him, 
for I do admire beards for gentlemen.” 

“He looks very well as he is,” said Re- 
becca, still holding his hand and looking 
up smiling; “but you have not seen the 
children yet. Mother, would you ring the 
bell for them? I have made inquiries 
about that under-nurse,” she continued 
while Mrs. Yorke performed the office in 
question, “arid here is Mrs. Jones’s an- 
swer. Satisfactory generally, except that 
she wants ten pounds; but I say I will 
not give more than eight, and all found.” 

“ And quite right too,” said her mother, 
with more energy of manner than was 
usual with her. “There is no good in 
giving servants high wages; they only 
spend it in dress and nonsense.” 

“That is just what William says,” con- 
tinued Rebecca, “that it is our bounden 
duty to discourage extravagance among 
those around us. He says | ought not to 
give beer-money, or beer either, and I am 
sure they would be better without it.” 

The conversation was interrupted at 
this interesting point by the entry of the 
nurses and children — Rebecca, aged five, 
Maria four, Georgina not quite three, and 
Arthur Yorke, the youngest, in the nurse’s 
arms. Presentations to their uncle fol- 
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lowed, while the latter producing his par- 
cel of Indian toys at once achieved a tem- 
porary popularity. But the children became 
so noisy in their raptures at the spectacle 
of the Benares bricks and lacquered ele- 
phants opened to their delighted view, 
that their mamma was unable to endure 
their presence any longer, and they were 
ordered back to the nursery, whither their 
uncle followed them, while the ladies re- 
mained to settle the important question 
whether beer or its equivalent should be 
included among the attractions to be of- 
fered to the candidate for the vacant ap- 
pointment. 

The children being so well occupied 
with their new toys as no longer to notice 
the stranger, Yorke soon beat a retreat to 
the drawing-room, and the opening of the 
hall-door shortly afterwards announced the 
arrival of the master of the house, who 
came in at once to greet him. 

“Welcome to our humble home,” said 
the proprietor, shaking hands with him 
again; “I am sure we are all very proud 
and very delighted to receive you among 
us. Excuse my not having been here to 
meet you, but the minister must be about 
his work, you know, instant in season. 
Have you seen Rebecca yet? Up-stairs, 
I suppose: yes, the nurse is in the house ; 
the affair may come off at any moment, 
you know. Itis quite an unexpected thing, 
to be sure, after having been married to 
my last poor dear wife for so — years 
without having any family, to find the little 
people coming upon me so fast, and itis a 
great responsibility placed on us.” 

Mr. Morgan made this observation as 
though regarding the arrival of his young 
family much as a gardener might view the 
sudden appearance of a crop of mush- 
rooms on his lawn —a phenomenon, as it 
were, for which he was in no way respon- 
sible. ‘ However,” he added, “all these 
things are ordered for the best. But your 
sister will come down to dinner, I hope. 
Dear me, it is close on the time! I will 
just go and wash my hands, and join you 
directly.” 

Mrs. Morgan descended to the draw- 
ing-room shortly afterwards, leaning on 
her mother’s arm, and then the servant 
announced dinncr. 

“ We are quite alone, you see,” said the 
vicar as they sat down; “we should have 
liked to ask a few friends to meet you, but 
of course that is impossible just now. 
Rebecca, my love, I hope you will be able 
to make a good dinner. How are all the 
children? I have really seen nothing of 
them to-day, I have been so busy.” 
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There was plenty to be told of the chil- 
dren’s doings, to which their father gave 
as much of his attention as could be 
spared from the serious business of the 
meal; for if the vicar did not eat luncheon 
he made up for it at dinnerf encouraging 
his wife by example as well as precept. 
The meal was good and well served, al- 
though a parlour-maid was the only at- 
tendant. And ‘Mr. Morgan seemed anx- 
ious to play the host well, but somehow 
the party was not a lively one. He was 
evidently accustomed to be looked up to 
and made much of, in his own house as 
well as out of doors; and although dis- 
posed to give the first place to his wife 
just at present, in view of her interesting 
situation, he did not fit well into the sec- 
ond place. Rebecca had lost for the time 
the energy needed for playing up to her 
husband’s_ self-love, her brother could 
not come quickly into the allusions to 
parish politics and infantine joys and sor- 
rows which made up the conversation, 
and Mrs. Yorke was evidently oppressed 
by her son-in-law’s presence, while the 
latter, although treating her with outward 
respect, extended at the most a sort of 
condescending tolerance to the good lady’s 
remarks, as if anything she might say was 
not worth serious attention. Tn fact, Mr. 
Morgan could hardly be said to listen 
when either of the ladies spoke; and as 
Rebecca’s share of the conversation was 
limited pretty much to saying across the 
table at intervals, “ Dearest Arthur!” ac- 
companying the remark with a languid 
smile, there was. not indeed very much to 
listen to. 

“ Ah yes,” said Mr. Morgan, waking up 
from one of his little fits of absence, when 
the wine had been placed on the table 
after dinner; “Rebecca, my dear, will 
you take a glass of port wine before you 
go? No? Are you quite sure it would 
not do you good? It is no good asking 
you, ma’am, I know,” he continued to 
his mother-in-law, helping himself at the 
same time, and passing the bottles to 
Yorke. “Are you going to have the chil- 
dren in this evening, my dear? Better 
let them play in the garden a bit, I should 
think, the evening is so fine. The colonel 
and I will join you, I daresay, before the 
little folks are in bed;” and the ladies, 
taking the hint, withdrew. 

“What sort of men have you in the 
ministry in India?” said Mr. Morgan 
presently, filling his glass again and hold- 
ing it up to the light. 

Yorke replied that he supposed they had 
their faults very much like other people, 
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but that they were not a bad set of fellows 
on the whole. 

“TI did not mean that exactly,” said his 
brother-in-law, in a tone as if slightly 
offended; “ but have they gifts of preach- 
ing, for example ?” 

“I don’t know about gifts, exactly. 
Some of them have the gift of preaching 
very short sermons, without prejudice to 
quality. There is Padre Blunt, for exam- 
ple—we always call them fadres in 
India, you know — makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate 
during the hot weather. That is a very 
useful gift when the thermometer stands 
at ninety-five.” 

“It is not everybody, of course, who 
has these gifts””—and Yorke understood 
him to imply by his tone that the article 
in question was to be found in the speaker 
— “but every man can at least testify to 
the truth. I hope they do that?” 

“Why, of course; they all belong to 
the Church of England. There are some 
Roman Catholic chaplains too, but they 
keep to the soldiers, and one does not see 
muclt of them. Very excellent men‘they 
are for the most part —not highly edu- 
cated, perhaps, but devoted to their work, 
and ready to face any danger.” 

“ Ah, indeed! well, I am glad to hear 
it,” observed the vicar, who nevertheless 
spoke as if he were very sorry to hear it. 

“ Yes, our chaplains and they work ver 
well together. There is a very good feel- 
ing between them generally; they have 
the same end in view, you see, and both 
classes are servants of government.” 

“Indeed!” observed Mr. Morgan. 
“Well, I suppose the climate tends to lax- 
ity of doctrine.” 

“ T don’t know much about the doctrine, 
but there is no laxity in practice when the 
callis made. There was Martin, for ex- 
ample ; I daresay you never heard of him” 
—the vicar shook his head compassion- 
ately —“ well, if ever there was asaint on 
earth it was that man, and he was what 
= would call a strong evangelical; but 
1e used to be always capital friends with 
the Roman Catholic priest. They both 
died, poor fellows, while attending the 
sick in the European hospital at Haiza- 
poor in the great cholera year, when my 
regiment was stationed there.” 

“ Well,” said the vicar, “ things have not 
yet come to that pass in England, although 
we are sorely beset by wolves going about 
in sheep’s clothing ; but there is one flock 
at least which I hope is safely folded from 
the danger,” and the speaker smiled com- 





placently, with obvious reference to the 
whitewashed building next door. 

“Our good colonel tells me,” said Mr, 
Morgan, standing before the fireplace, 
when the gentlemen came into the draw- 
ing-room, in which a fire had been lighted 
on Rebecca’s account, which was after the 
children had gone to bed, “that the gov- 
ernment actually has Papist priests in its 
pay in India. This is surely grievous 
tidings.” 

“Itis objected to by some people, cer- 
tainly,” observed his brother-in-law, “as 
the money has to come from the people of 
the country, who are neither Protestants 
nor Catholics; but I never could see the 
force of the objection. You must have sol- 
diers of some sort, and it is better to make 
them religious if you can, than to leave 
them utterly uncared for.” 

“ And do you call it making them relig- 
ious, my dear sir, to strengthen them in 
all their Popish practices? Only to think,” 
said Mr. Morgan, turning up his eyes and 
nodding his chin, “that a government 
which calls itself a Christian government 
should actually spend its money in the 
spread of idolatrous practices ! ” 

“ A Christian government! You speak 
as if Roman Catholics were not Christians. 
Why, out in India we look on Roman 
Catholics as being the very next thing to 
ourselves in point of faith.” 

Yorke, it will be seen, was but a simple 
young fellow, and his brother-in-law evi- 
dently thought him so, for he did not care 
to pursue the argument, but looking be- 
fore him as if addressing the company in 
general, said, after a pause, “Ah, well, 
well, I fear the state of things among our 
erring countrymen in the East must be 
indeed grievously lax.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Yorke, 
taking him up. “ You see, when the next 
faith you come in contact with is that of a 
Mussulman or a Hindoo, one gets to look 
on a Roman Catholic as something very 
close indeed.” 

“ That is surely a very shocking state 
of things. I fear Papist errors must be 
working their insidious way in India as 
rapidly as here. This laxity of thought is 
evidently a device of Satan to ensnare our 
weaker brethren.” 

“It is a laxity which you do not appear 
to be in danger from here at any rate, 
judging from my short experience. The 
drum ecclesiastic seems to be beaten free- 
ly down in these parts. People are ap- 
parently not likely to go wrong for want 
of being called hard names.” 
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“True Christians, my dear colonel,” 
said the incumbent, with an air of superi- 
ority, “ must be instant in prayer and la- 
bour for the true doctrine delivered unto 
them, in season and out of season.” 

“It seems to me, with all deference, 
that you are all so busy quarrelling with 
those Christians who don’t agree exactly 
with yourselves, that you have no time to 
bestow on the very large number who are 
not Christians at all. Yet they are the 
people who stand most in need of your 
ministrations. If a man is truly religious, 
it is surely of comparative insignificance 
whether he is a religious Protestant or a 
religious Roman Catholic, or whether he 
is a Churchman or a Dissenter, still less 
whether he is a High or Low Churchman. 
Why don’t you let him go to heaven his 
own way, and turn your theological weap- 
ons on the large and increasing class who 
don’t believe in Christianity at all, or rath- 
er who have never taken the trouble ever 
to so much as think about heaven or hell ?” 

“ That is very shocking,” observed Mrs. 
Yorke ; “but, my dear Arthur, you military 
men use very strong language.” 

“Dearest Arthur always was so impul- 
sive,” said Rebecca, languidly, from her 
easy-chair ; “ but here comes the tea; _per- 
haps you will make it, mamma.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
WESLEYAN METHODISM, IN WESLEY’S 
LIFETIME AND AFTER. 


I. 


It is natural that any reflections upon 
Wesleyan Methodism should take the 
form of a comparison between Metho- 
dism as it is now and Methodism as it 
was when it bore the stamp of John Wes- 
ley’s design. It is not, however, the pur- 
pose of this paper to bring out into light 
once more the most conspicuous differ- 
ence between the two systems. I should 
think it superfluous to produce evidence 
to show that the separation of Methodism 
from the Church, which may now be taken 
as an accomplished fact, was regarded by 
Wesley with strong and declared disfa- 
vour. That has been done over and over 
again. Instructed Methodists must be 
supposed to know all that can be urged 
on this point. But from whichever side 
Methodism be approached — whether we 
are led to consider its origin under the 
creative hand of Wesley, or are attracted 
to the study of the existing condition of 
the great society which, under this name, 
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is so powerful in England, in America, 
and in Australia — we find that our inqui- 
ries are inevitably drawn onwards or back- 
wards, on towards the development or 
back towards the beginning of Metho- 
dism. At this moment questions of vital 
importance to the Methodist society are 
being mooted. What does the Methodist 
“minister” claim to be? Shall the “lay- 
men” of the communion be admitted to a 
share in its supreme government? Shall 
the Methodists join the two great Congre- 
gationalist bodies in their assault upon 
the establishment? It is impossible to 
give any intelligent thought to these ques- 
tions without going back to Wesley’s leg- 
islation. The constitution which he gave 
to Methodism is still, we find, substan- 
tially unaltered, although the ecclesiastical 
character and relations of the Methodist 
body are so greatly changed. Then, 
again, in a day when good Christians of 
various classes — Churchmen, Dissenters, 
and Undenominationalists — are casting 
about for the discovery of the most effect- 
ive evangelizing agencies, we are re- 
minded of Methodism as a system famed 
for success in bringing about conversions, 
and training the converted in spiritual life. 
What did Wesley preach? How did he 
preach? What did he do with those who 
were moved by his preaching? Can we 
borrow any of his methods for our own 
use? Can we learn any profitable lessons 
from their operation? As we look at 
Wesley’s work with such questions in our 
minds, his life of itself carries us to the 
length of some sixty years of religious 
labours; but we are interested to learn 
what became of his work, and how far his 
ideas have been acted upon after his death 
by the organization in which he strove so 
earnestly to embody them. 

The story of Wesley and Methodism is 
one of contrasts and apparent contradic- 
tions, of which the linking together of 
High Anglicanism and Evangelical Non- 
conformity is only the chief. One who 
comes to this story with the ordinary mod- 
ern impressions 1s likely to be now and 
then surprised, and not seldom to be per- 
plexed, by what he learns. It has some- 
thing to disturb the prejudices of all 
schools and parties, and is far better cal- 
culated to suggest wholesome misgivings 
to the partisans of any existing school 
than to confirm them in factious or exclu- 
sive prepossessions. 

1. Methodism is generally assumed to 
be “ Evangelical,” and is associated with 
those doctrines which the Evangelical 
school in the Church of England hold in 
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common with the Protestant Dissenters. 
And there is a great deal of truth in this 
conception of it. But what was the his- 
torical root of Methodism? It had its 
origin, undoubtedly, in the serious High 
Church spirit, and it never completely 
purged itself, during Wesley’s lifetime, of 
the associations and the temper of its 
origin. 

John Wesley inherited much from his 
father and mother, and he owed much 
to the strict religious training he re- 
ceived from them. Their religion was 
that kind of Anglican Churchmanship 
which might in these days be classed 
as High and Dry, but which was cer- 
tainly not without the sap of a genuine 
and resolute godliness. It had little 
breadth, but was redeemed from mere 
ecclesiastical contractedness, partly by a 
certain masculine good sense, and partly 
by the political elements included in it. 
John, it is said, was admitted by his fa- 
ther to the Holy Communion when he was 
only eight years old —an act which it is 
more reasonable to refer to the influence 
of a primitive Church custom than to any 
extraordinary precocity of the child him- 
self. He grew up, through his boyhood 
at the Charterhouse School and his under- 
graduate course at Oxford, in moderately 
religious habits of the kind to which he 
had been bred. At the age of twenty-two, 
when he was about to be ordained, he 
came under the influence of two books, 
the “ De Imitatione Christi,’ and Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ es | Living and Dying,” more 
likely to mould a: High Church spiritual 
life than to awaken to an Evangelical con- 
version. These books, and, after these, 
William Law’s “ Christian Perfection ” 
and “Serious Call,” made John Wesley an 
Oxford Methodist. “I was convinced,” 
he says, “more than ever of the impos- 
sibility of being half a Christian, and 
determined to be all devoted to God, to 
give Him all my soul, my body, and my 
substance.” He began to regulate his 
time with the utmost strictness, and, in ac- 
cordance with Jeremy Taylor’s advice, to 
keep a journal as a witness of the manner 
in which he spent it. But it is doubtful 
whether John Wesley ought to be called 
the actual beginner of Oxford Methodism. 
It is remarkable that not a few young men 
at this time were led, independently of 
each other, to strive with ingenuous sin- 
cerity in the same manner to give them- 
selves wholly to God. At the age of 


twenty-four, John Wesley became curate 
to his father, and was absent from Oxford 
more than two years. 


When he returned, 
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he found a small band of associates, of 
whom Charles Wesley, six years younger 
than John, and William Morgan, the son 
of an Irish gentleman, were leaders, help- 
ing and supporting one another in the pur- 
suit of Christian holiness of the same type 
that was now his own ideal. The force of 
his character soon made him their chief. 
Their aim was to lead a pious life by rule. 
They rose early, set apart certain hours for 
private devotion, went to the Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday, fasted on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, met in the evening for 
the study of the Scriptures and of other 
religious books, and threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into works of practical benevo- 
lence, such as visiting the inmates of the 
Oxford prison, teaching children their 
catechism, and relieving the poor. In 


these good works, requiring much more . 


courage then than they would do now, 
William Morgan “broke the ice for them.” 
The bishop of the diocese, being dutifully 
consulted, “was greatly pleased with the 
undertaking [of visiting the prisoners], 
and hoped it would have the desired suc- 
cess.” 

One of the Oxford men who joined the 
Methodists was a tutor of Brasenose, 
named John Clayton. He was then, in 
the year 1732, twenty-three years of age, 
full of enthusiasm, which told upon Wes- 
ley, his senior by six years, and with 
a strong High Church bent. In the fol- 
lowing year he took a curacy at Manches- 
ter, where Wesley paid him a visit. It is 
curious to find Wesley, at the age of 
thirty, engaged in a correspondence repre- 
sented by the following extracts. Clayton 
writes to him, in July, 1733, as follows : — 


As to your question about Saturday, I can 
only answer it by giving an account how I 
spend it. Ido not look upon it as a prepara- 
tion for Sunday, but as a festival in itself; 
and therefore I have continued festival prayer 
for the three primitive hours, and for morning 
and evening, from the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, which, I think, I communicated to you 
whilst at Oxford. I look upoa Friday as my 
preparation for the celebration of both the 
Sabbath and the Lord’s Day; the first of 
which I observe much like a common saint’s 
day, or as one of the inferior holidays of the 
Church. I bless God, [ have generally con- 
trived to have the Eucharist celebrated on 
Saturdays as well as other holidays, for the 
use of myself and the sick people whom I 
visit... . I was at Dr. Deacon’s when your 
letter came to hand; and we had a deal of 
talk about your scheme of avowing yourselves 
a society, and fixing upon a set of rules. The 
doctor seemed to think you had better let it 





alone; for to what end would it serve? It 
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would be an additional tie upon yourselves, 
and perhaps a snare for the consciences of 
those weak brethren that might chance to 
come among you. Observing the stations 
and weekly communion are duties which stand 
upon a much higher footing than arule of a 
society ; and they who can set aside the com- 
mand of God, and the authority of His Church, 
will hardly, I doubt, be tied by the rules of a 
private society. As to the mixture, Mr. Colly 
told me he would assure me it was constantly 
used at Christ Church. However, if you have 
reason to doubt it, I would have you to in- 
quire ; but I cannot think the want of it a 
reason for not communicating. If I could re- 
ceive where the mixture was used, I would; 
and therefore I used to prefer the Castle to 
Christ Church ; but if not, I-should not think 
myself any further concerned in the matter, 
than as it might be some way or other in my 
power to get it restored. 


Again, in September, Clayton writes : — 


And now for the last page of your letter. I 
would answer it; and yet, for my unworthi- 
ness, I dare not, — for my ignorance, I cannot. 
How shall I direct my instructor in the school 
of Christ? Or teach you, who am but a babe, 
in religion? However, I must be free to tell 
you my sentiments of what you inquire about. 
On Wednesday and Friday, I have for some 
time used the office for Passion-week out of 
“Spinckes’s Devotions,” and bless God for 
it... . Refer your last question to Mr. Law. 
I dare not give directions for spending that 
time which I consume in bed, nor teach you, 
who rise at four, when’I indulge myself in 
sleep till five.* 


Might not one fancy oneself to be reading 
an Oxford letter of a century later, written, 
say, by a Hurrell Froude to a Keble? ¢ 
Another of the Oxford band, a man of 
deep and touching piety, Benjamin Ing- 
ham, writes from his Yorkshire residence 
to Wesley, reporting what he is doing for 
his own spiritual good and that of those 
about him, and asking for guidance : — 


I shall readily submit to your better direc- 
tions. Supposing a friend to visit me on a 
stationary day, how must I behave myself? 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, pp. 32, 34, 37- 

t The reader may enjoy a refreshing “‘ counterblast ” 
in a letter from Emily Wesley to her brother John: 
“To open the state of my soul to you or to any of our 
clergy is what I have no inclination to at present, and 
I believe I never shall. I shall not put my conscience 
under the direction of mortal man, frail as myself. To 
my own Master I stand or fall. Nay, I scruple not to 
say that all such desire in you or any other ecclesiastic 
seems to me like Church tyranny, and assuming to 
yourselves a dominion over your fellow-creatures which 
was never designed you by God. ... I farther own 
that I do not hold frequent communion necessary to 
salvation, nor a means of Christian perfection. But do 
Not mistake my meaning: I only think communing 
every Sunday, or very frequently, lessens our venera- 
tion for that sacred ordinance, and, consequently, our 
Profiting by it.” (Ibid. p. 39.) 
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In eating and drinking, should I confine my- 
self to such a quantity, when with strangers ? 

I desire you to resolve me. Will it be law- 
ful to sell a thing above its worth, purely be- 
cause the buyer hath a desire of it? Also, 
whether it be convenient or lawful for a Chris- 
tian to dwell with a Quaker when under no 
necessity ? * 


After spending six years as a resident 
fellow and tutor at Oxford, during which 
he was evidently approximating to the 
highest Church views of the Nonjurors, 
Wesley was induced to go as “a mission- 
er” to Georgia. He went as a High 
Churchman, possessed by the desire of 
cultivating holiness: “ My chief motive,” 
he writes at the time, “is the hope of sav- 
ing my own soul;” and his inexorable 
High Church rigidity was one of the 
causes of the unpleasant state of things 
which made .it desirable for him to leave 
the colony. After suffering a good deal 
of martyrdom for what the settlers called 
his Roman Catholic practices, he preached 
a sermon from the text, “It must needs 
be that offences come,” and then read out 
a paper to the following effect : — 


1. That he must admonish every one of the 
congregation, not only in public, but from 
house to house. 2, That he could admit none 
to the Holy Communion without previous 
notice. 3. That he should divide the morn- 
ing service in compliance with the first design 
of the Church. 4. That he should obey the 
rubric by dipping in baptism all children who 
were well abletoendure it. 5. That he should 
admit none who were not communicants to be 
sureties in-baptism. 6. That as a servant of 
the Church of England he was obliged to 
keep the regulations of that Church in all 
things, 


Here was the resolute Oxford High 
Churchman in the character of parish 
priest. 

All this, it may be said, belonged to 
Wesley’s unregenerate days. Early in the 
year 1738, being, we may suppose, in a 
mood of some distress and dissatisfaction, 
he became a hearer of Peter Béhler, a 
Moravian who had lately come to England, 
and under his teaching experienced a 
change which made him—for the first 
time, as he held —a true believer. The 
change took place on the 24th May, at a 
Moravian meeting in Aldersgate Street. 
Whatever importance may be attached to 
the access of joy and confidence which 
Wesley experienced on that evening, there 
can be no doubt that his conversion to the 
Moravian views was a turning-point in his 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, pp. 58, 60, 
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life. His new convictions as to the nature 
and effects of saving faith might have 
transformed him into a docile follower of 
Zinzendorf, or into what we understand by 
an Evangelical Christian. If he had had 
aless mechanical intellect, the change in 
his religion might have been more thor- 
ough. But the breach of continuity which 
then occurred in his life was in reality a 
much smaller one than he tried, in obedi- 
ence to a theory, to imagine it to be. He 
might tell his astonished friends that until 
- that day he had not been “a Christian,” 
but he found himseif afterwards still un- 
able to claim the title in the same sense. 
In the following year he says expressly, 
“Though I have constantly used all the 
means of grace for twenty years, I am not 
a Christian.” He was himself always ac- 
customed to trace the beginnings of Meth- 
odism to the Oxford brotherhood. And 
what some would perhaps call the “old 
leaven” was very partially purged out 
from his mind. The new wine was poured 
into the old bottle, and with some peculiar 
results; but not to the utter bursting of 
the bottle or spilling of the wine. 

The following may be noted as exam- 
ples of the survival of High Churchman- 
ship in the Evangelical period of Wesley’s 
life. First, with regard to the sacraments 
and the priesthood. In 1745, at the age 
of forty-two, he writes :— 


We believe it would not be right for us to 
administer either baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per, unless we had a commission to do so from 
those bishops whom we apprehend to be ina 
succession from the apostles. We believe 
there is, and always was, in every Christian 
Church (whether dependent on the bishop of 
Rome or not) an outward priesthood, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice of- 
fered therein, by men authorized to act as 
ambassadors of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. 


In the same year he published “ Hymns 
on the Lord’s Supper,” with a preface on 
“The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice.” 
The sacrifice is thus expounded, in agree- 
ment with the best patristic doctrine : — 


The Sacrifice, which by a real oblation was 
not to be offered more than once, is, by a de- 
vout and thankful commemoration, to be of- 
fered up every day. ‘The Sacrifice in itself 
can never be repeated. Nevertheless this 
sacrament, by our remembrance, becomes a 


kind of sacrifice whereby we present before 
God the Father that precious oblation of His 
Son once offered. To men the holy com- 
munion is a sacred table, where God’s minister 
is ordered to represent, for God his Master, 
the passion of His dear Son, as still fresh, and 
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still powerful for their eternal salvation. And 
to God it is an a/tar whereon mef mystically 
present to Him the same sacrifice, as still 
bleeding and suing for mercy. 


Wesley never ceased to urge frequent 
communion — he recommended that it 
should be weekly. It was not at all an 
uncommon thing for him in later life to 
have more than a thousand communicants 
at one celebration. When he was seventy- 
three he kept an Easter thus: “ Durin 

the octave I administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per every morning, after the example of 
the primitive Church.” At the age of 
fifty-three he published “A Treatise on 
Baptism,” which plainly teaches what is 
called baptismal regeneration. Thus :— 


By water, then, as a means, the water of 
baptism, we are regenerated or born again, 
Herein a principle of grace is infused, which 
will not be wholly taken away, unless we 
quench the Holy Spirit of God by long-con- 
tinued wickedness. 


And in the sermons with which every 
Wesleyan minister is required to profess 
his agreement, Wesley adopts, without 
hesitation, the doctrine of “our Church,” 
“that all who are baptized in their infancy 
are, at the same time, born again.” 
Fasting on Fridays was an ordinance 
on which Wesley continued to insist as 
urgently as if he had been a Roman Cath- 
olic. I select an instance from his later 
years. At the conference of his preach- 
ers, held in 1780 (age seventy-seven) — 


It was agreed that the neglect of fasting 
was sufficient to account for their feebleness 
and faintness of spirit. They were continu- 
ally grieving the Holy Spirit of God by the 
habitual neglect of a plain duty. “ Let you 
and I,” says Wesley, “every Friday (begin- 
ning on the next) avow this duty throughout 
the nation, by touching no tea, coffee, or 
chocolate in the morning, but (if we want it) 
half a pint of milk or water-gruel. Let us 
dine on potatoes, and (if we need it) eat three 
or four ounces of flesh in the evening.” * 


He was an advocate of celibacy, both 
before his marriage, and — no doubt with 
an intenser conviction—after it. Mar- 
riage is lawful, and may be holy; but— 
“ Blessed are they who abstain from things 
lawful in themselves, in order to be more 
devoted to God.” In the first Wesleyan 
chapel, called the Foundery, all seats were 
open, men and women sat apart, and there 
was daily service at five AM. The same 
rules were followed in the central chapel 
in the City Road. Nor were they of small 





* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii. 329¢ 
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importance in Wesley’s eyes. In 1788, 
the trustees of this chapel endeavoured to 
introduce pew-rents and to abolish the 
separation of the sexes, “thus overthrow- 
ing,” says Wesley, “ at one blow, the dis- 
cipline which I have been establishing for 
fifty years!” But the old man of eighty- 
five was still masterful. 


We had another meeting of the committee ; 
who, after a calm and loving consultation, 
judged it best —(t) that the men and women 
should sit separate still; and (2) that -none 
should claim any pew as his own, either in the 
new chapel, or in West Street.* 


Towards Dissenters, Wesley never 
ceased to feel a sort of High Church re- 
pugnance. Of Baptists and Quakers, in 
particular, he generally speaks in a tone 
that might be called intolerant. An inci- 
dental observation, made by him at the 
age of seventy-four, is curiously significant 
of his habitual estimation of the Dissent 
of his time. He is speaking of the peo- 
ple of the Isle of Man: “A more loving, 
simple-hearted people than this I never 
saw; and no wonder; for they have but 
six Papists, and no Dissenters, in the 
island.” Once more, a letter of his to his 
brother Charles, written in his seventieth 
year, contains an expression of general 
feeling upon which.it would no doubt be a 
mistake to insist as if it were a deliberate 
judgment, but which is a conclusive proof 
of the continuity of Wesley’s religious 
life: — 

I often cry out, Vite me redde priori! Let 
me be again an Oxford Methodist! I am 
often in doubt whether it would not be best 
for me to resume all my Oxford rules, great 
and small. I did then walk closely with God, 
and redeem the time. But what have I been 
doing these thirty years ? 


2. Methodism, then, may be said to be 
of High Church extraction. But if the 
High Church religion of the age and 
country was its mother, Moravianism has 
aright to be called its father. And as 
soon as we begin to consider the relations 
of Methodism to contemporaneous relig- 
ious life, we are impressed by the fact that 
Wesley’s movement was very far from 
comprehending the whole of the religious 
earnestness of the last century. Itisa 
common belief that, at the time when 
Methodism began, England was all but 
dead as to religion, and in a scandalous 
condition as to morality; and that Wes- 
ley and his disciple Whitefield, by preach- 


* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii. 222. 
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ing the cross of Christ with evangelical 
faithfulness, were the joint authors of a 
revival of religion of which we are even 
now reaping the fruits. But this impres- 
sion needs to be considerably modified. 

The older Dissenting bodies, it seems 
to be acknowledged, were at that time in 
a somewhat torpid condition. Wesley 
was accustomed to speak of them, and 
not unjustly, as having little life in them. 
But they had at least two men whom all 
who appreciate the Evangelical revival 
would agree to honour, and whose works 
have done more to feed the spiritual life 
of subsequent generations than anything 
written by John Wesley. Isaac Watts 
was sixty-four at the time of Wesley’s 
conversion, and lived for ten years longer. 
Doddridge, the author of “ The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” was 
born a year before Wesley, and died in 
1751. The people whose spiritual emo- 
tions were described by Doddridge, and 
expressed by Watts, could not have been 
altogether destitute of religious fervour. 
In the Church of England, many of the 
clergy were no doubt negligent and world- 
ly and ignorant, some disgracefully un- 
worthy of their calling. But, on the 
other hand, who would not feel checked 
in speaking disparagingly of the religious 
condition of a communion in which Wil- 
liam Law was living and writing, and of 
which Bishops Butler and Wilson were 
honoured prelates? These are three men 
who might well be reckoned amongst 
saints and fathers of the Universal 
Church; types—differing as much as 
possible from each other, but all remark- 
able types —of unworldliness and devo- 
tion. Law was a master to whom Wesley 
for some time looked up with veneration ; 
that Wesley ceased to appreciate him is a 
fact which Acton our esteem for Wesley, 
not for Law. The author of the “ Analo- 
gy” was made a bishop in 1738, the year 
of Wesley’s conversion, and lived till 
1752. The good bishop of Sodor and 
Man died in 1756. I do not mean to say 
that even men like these made such a 
work as Wesley set himself to do super- 
fluous. But if any Christian of our day 
were to look back for conspicuous exam- 
ples of Christianity of the higher kind in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
these are names which would certainly 
redeem the period from the imputation of 
barrenness; and to many devout persons 
they would have a higher interest than 
— the names of Wesley and White- 
eld. 
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Besides the lives of eminent Christians, 
there were other signs of religious ear- 
nestness in the Church, more cognate to 
the special work of these evangelists. 
At the close of the seventeenth century 
men had begun, as they always do when 
any ated ¢ quickening occurs, to form 
themselves into societies. The immo- 
rality and irreligion of the time were so 
audacious as to cause great anxiety in 
thoughtful minds. Moved by the preach- 
ing of Dr. Beveridge and others, some 
young men of the middle classes, in 1678, 
formed an association like the Young 
_— Christian Association of our own 

ys. 


They were to meet every week for religious 
conference, to sing psalms, offer prayers, and 
discourse upon some point of practical relig- 
ion. At every meeting they contributed for 
the relief of the poor, and two stewards were 
appointed to manage their contributions. 
They procured a daily evening service at the 
Church of St. Clement Danes, which was 
always well attended, and they were present at 
the administration of the Holy Communion 
weekly and on all the festivals, The associa- 
tion rapidly produced many kindred societies. 
Forty-two were soon in existence in London 
and Westminster, and many others were 
formed in imitation of them in all parts of 
England and Ireland. The proposed objects 
of all of them were to hold meetings for prayer 
and mutual exhortation, to send children to 
school, to support weekly lectures and daily 
prayers in churches ; pow | it was particularly 
recommended to the members of them, that 
they should live in charity with all men, that 
they should pray if possible seven times a day, 
that they should keep close to the Church of 
England, be very devout in their attendance 
on its services, and obey their superiors both 
spiritual and temporal.* 


Another set of societies was formed to 
carry out the laws for the suppression of 
vice. These included persons in high so- 
cial position, and served as opportunities 
for the union of Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers. “The members of the associations 
assembled quarterly for a religious service 
and a sermon ; the Churchmen at St. Mary- 
le-Bow, and the Dissenters at Salters’ 
Hall.” The religious societies and the soci- 
eties for the reformation of manners were 
not long-lived ; but the same movement gave 
birth, as the seventeenth century was pass- 
ing into the eighteenth, to two societies 
which are at this moment more flourishing 
than ever. Some of the best men in the 
Church, clergymen like Dr. Bray and lay- 
men like Robert Nelson, established, in 


* Perry’s History of the Church of England, iii. 89. 
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1698 and in 1701, the Societies for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Forei 
Parts. The former of these took for its 
chief objects the circulation of Bibles, 
prayer-books, and religious tracts, and the 
promotion of charity-schools ; but it began 
in 1710 to support missions to the heathen 
in India, and in 1732 it raised a fund for 
the relief of the persecuted Protestants in 
Salzburg, and sent out to Georgia as col- 
onists more than two hundred of them. 
The spread of the “charity-schools ” was 
very rapid ; and in 1744 there were 136 of 
them in London and Westminster, and 
1,703 in other parts of the kingdom. Be- 
sides being a conclusive evidence of Evan- 
elical zeal in its supporters, the varied and 
iberal work of this society must have 
greatly aided Wesley’s preaching. The 
Bibles, which it distributed in vast num- 
bers at a cheap rate, must have made 
Bible-reading much more general, and 
were opportune for a movement which 
appealed to the Bible as Methodism did. 
Wesley’s visit to Georgia was closely 
connected with the operations of these 
societies. One of them had sent settlers, 
who formed a considerable part of the 
small population of the colony; the other 
paid the small stipend which he received 
there. The colonizing of Georgia was 
altogether a yoars'y | proof that Christian 
benevolence could be warmed to enthusi- 
asm at that time in England. Oglethorpe, 
well known as a chivalrous old man to the 
readers of Boswell’s Johnson, had carried 
through Parliament a bill which had the 
effect of releasing many ruined debtors 
from prison. It occurred to Oglethorpe 
and his friends to ask for a certain small 
district in America, as a place of settle- 
ment for these destitute persons. A char- 
ter was quickly obtained from George II., 
dated January 9, 1732, constituting this 
district the province of Georgia, and ap- 
pointing Oglethorpe and twenty other gen- 
tlemen trustees, to hold it for twenty-one 
years, “in trust for the poor.” Funds 
were most liberally supplied ; and within 
five months of the signing of the charter, 
Oglethorpe had set sail with a hundred and 
twenty emigrants, and a clergyman ap- 
pointed as their minister. These were the 
first builders of the town of Savannah. 
The next emigrants were the Salzburg 
Protestants, sent by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Then fol- 
lowed a party of Scotch Highlanders, then 
some Moravians, and after these the com- 
pany, including more Moravians, with 
whom Wesley sailed. It is a common 
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notion, to which I am surprised to see that 
Mr. Green * has given the sanction of his 
authority, that this enterprise of Wesley’s 
was a piece of quixotism. To think so is 
to overlook the character of a work which 
is areal honour to the generation which 
undertook it, and to misunderstand Wes- 
ley. The Georgia trustees, and especially 
one of the most zealous of them, Dr. Bur- 
ton, were anxious to find a man who would 
be a truly apostolic chaplain and mission- 
ary; and Dr. Burton, who had an Oxford 
acquaintance with Wesley, urged him to 
accept the appointment. Wesley found 
various reasons for declining; amongst 
others, that he could not leave his recentl 
widowed mother. Butshe, like a true wife 
and mother of Wesleys, said that she 
would give up twenty sons to such a work, 
even if she should never see them again. 
Then Wesley consulted his most trusted 
friends, William Law, John Clayton, and 
others. They all advised him to go. At 
last he consented, his “ chief motive ” be- 
ing “the hope of saving his own soul.” 
Having come to this conclusion, ke threw 
himself into his duties with characteristic 
ardour and thoroughness, and in the ex- 
tremely ascetic spirit which seemed to him 
the way of Christian perfection. But he 
went as an official member of the expedi- 
tion, which was headed by Oglethorpe in 
person, and with the object of carrying out 
the plans of Oglethorpe, whom he regard- 
ed with well-deserved respect and admira- 
tion. He was, itis true, thus challenged 
by “an unbeliever:” —“ What is this, 
sir; are you one of the knights-errant? 
How, I pray, got quixotism into your 
head?” And he replied with his habitual 
argument, “ Sir, if the Bible be not true, I 
am as very a fool and madman as you can 
conceive ; but if it be of God, I am sober- 
minded.” He never ceased to make it his 
aim to be “a rational and Scriptural Chris- 
tian.” The knights-errant in chief were 
Oglethorpe and Dr. Burton and their col- 
leagues, and they were backed with large 
gifts of money by the governors of the 
Bank of England and the House of Com- 
mons, 

The leaven of earnest religious feeling, 
of the Anglican type, which in some con- 
siderable degree pervaded the population, 
shows itself in many contemporaneous 
symptoms. To Wesley himself it was well 
known, and he often did it justice. Ox- 
ford Methodism represented the religious 
aspirations of young men bred in country 
Parsonages and other English homes, 


* In his “ Short History of the English People.” 
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drawn together by elective affinities. Sev- 
eral of the Methodists were fellows and 
tutors of colleges ; one of them, Hutch- 
ins, was unanimously elected rector of 
Lincoln. Whitefield, the son of an inn- 
keeper, was brought up in the Bell Inn at 
Gloucester. When he was ten years old, 
his brother used to read aloud Bishop 
Ken’s “ Manual for Winchester Scholars,” 
and he was greatly affected by it. After- 
wards “Thomas & Kempis” became a 
favourite with him. When he was six- 
teen years of age, his fastings and devo- 
tions rivalled those of any monk. And he 
went up to Oxford fully prepared to be a 
Methodist. Whilst the vessel carrying 
Wesley to Georgia was detained at Cowes, 
a young man came casually on board. 
Ingham, one of Wesley’s companions, be- 
gan to converse with him. 


He gave me [he writes] an account of him- 
self, and the reason of his coming. He had 
left his parents, he said, who were rich (though 
he was their only son), because they would 
not let him serve God as he hada mind. He 
used to spend a‘ good part of the night in 
prayer, not having opportunity to do it by 
day. When he left home he did not know 
where he should go, having no clothes with 
him ; but he did not seek for money or worldly 
enjoyments, he desired neg | to save his soul. 
When he was travelling, he prayed that he 
might go to some place where he would have 
the advantage of public prayers and the Holy 
Sacrament. He was glad to meet with minis- 
ters with whom he could freely converse about 
spiritual things. 


Such elements were mixed in the English 
life from which Wesley sprang, and on 
which his preaching acted. 

The Moravians, and their relations to 
religion in England at this time, form a 
subject on which it would be interesting 
to dwell more at length than my limits 
willallow. One of the unamiable features 
in Wesley’s character was his readiness 
to turn against those from whom he had 
derived spiritual benefit. Having become 
a “ Christian,” as he permanently believed, 
under the teaching of Peter Bohler, the 
Moravian, he afterwards showed bitter 
enmity towards the Moravians and their 
head, Count Zinzendorf; and the reader 
of his life finds it difficult to sympathize to 
the full both with Wesley the devout dis- 
ciple, and with Wesley the hostile accuser. 
For a time it seémed as if Wesley were 
becoming absolutely a Moravian, or amem- 
berof the Unitas Fratrum,as some of 
the best of his best Methodist friends did 
become, and remained to the end of their 
lives. But his Anglicanism resumed 
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power over his mind, and the piety of the 
Moravians began to run to seed in some 
extraordinary developments of doctrine 
and practice, which justly repelled Wes- 
ley, and from which the community in 
time recovered themselves. It is a great 
distinction for Moravianism to have start- 
ed Wesley as an evangelist and founder; 
but, apart from him, the success of the 
Moravians in this country was not incon- 
siderable. 

There has always been something very 
winning in the Christian life of the Mora- 
vian brotherhood. It has exhibiteda sim- 
plicity of faith and practice, a fellowship 
with Christ, a happy contentment, a broth- 
erly love, an unconscious fearlessness, 
which have seemed to reproduce what 
Christianity was in its earliest days. 
Wesley was much struck by what he saw 
of this life amongst the Moravians who 
went with him to Georgia, and afterwards 
in the colony. When he returned to En- 
gland he fell in with some more members 
. of the community, and with a young man 
named Peter Bohler, a teacher among 
them. He sat at Béhler’s feet with great 
docility, as he taught him that true faith 
was deus accompanied by a constant 
peace, arising from a sense of being for- 
given, and by dominion over sin, and that 
this faith is given instantaneously. Béhler 
produced persons who bore witness to 
these doctrines from their own experience ; 
and Wesley, with his naive way of accept- 
ing personal testimony, straightway re- 
ceived the doctrines. Almost immediately 
after his own conversion, Wesley set out 
with his friend Ingham to visit the Mora- 
vians in Germany. He was notaltogether 
satisfied with them, nor they with him; but 
he continued to throw in his lot with them. 
He returned to England a little before the 
end of 1738, and on New Year’s day there 
were seven of the Methodists, including 
the two Wesleys and Whitefield, taking 
part in a Moravian love-feast in Fetter 
Lane. For some two years Wesley asso- 
ciated himself with the Moravians, and 
attended their meetings; but in July, 1740, 
he separated from them, with a company 
of twenty-five men and fifty women, and 
established meetings at a place called the 
Foundery. The chief point in dispute was 
whether “the ordinances” should be 
slighted. The Moravians preached “still- 
ness” to those who were waiting for the 
assurance of forgiveness: they were to 


use no means of grace, lest they should 
trust tothem. The two Wesleys held by 
the means of grace and the Church of 
England; and the Moravians and Metho- 
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dists were henceforth separated from each 


other. But the Moravians had the 
stronger attraction for the amiable and 
enthusiastic, but not strong-minded, Ing- 
ham, and also for another Oxford Meth- 
odist, one of the most truly spiritual of 
the band, the gentle and philosophical 
Gambold. Ingham went to his home in 
Yorkshire, and preached far and wide, and 
formed numerous societies, which he car- 
ried over from the Church of England to 
the Moravian communion. For some 
time the Moravians in England were a 
larger and more important body than the 
Methodists. Outsiders were apt to con- 
found the two bodies, as both preaching 
instantaneous conversion through receiv- 
ing the assurance of pardon; and the 
more, as Wesley’s organization was at first 
copied from that of the Moravians; but 
they in the mean time were repudiating and 
denouncing each other, and flinging bitter 
taunts from either side against the two 
autocrats, Count Zinzendorf and John 
Wesley. This controversy was before 
long succeeded by one yet more virulent, 
and, as time advanced, Wesley increased, 
whilst Zinzendorf decreased. 

In some estimates of the number of 
Methodists throughout the world, the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists are counted as if they 
were branches of the original Wesleyan 
stock; but Wesley had nothing to do 
with their origin, and would not have 
been anxious to claim connection with 
them. The founder of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodism was one Howel Harris. He 
was a young Welshman, who preceded 
Wesley and Whitefield in the méde of 
preaching by which they made their con- 
verts. This may be distinguished by the 
title Revivalist from the professedly 
“quiet” work of the Moravians. Re- 
vivalism began in New England under 
Jonathan Edwards, about 1730. With a 
similar kind of preaching, there was a re- 
markable Revival movement in Scotland, 
at Kilsyth and other places, in 1740. Har- 
ris’s preaching in Wales began in 1736. 
He was converted in the previous year, 
being then twenty-one years of age. Soon 
after he went up to Oxford; but remained 
there only a single term, being unable to 
bear with “ collegiate immoralities,” * and 
returned to Wales and immediately began 
to preach salvation through a sudden con- 
sciousness of being forgiven. His expe- 
rience was in many respects anticipatory 
of Wesley’s. His irregularities as a 
preacher provoked much persecution from 





* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, i. p. 220. 
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clergy, magistrates, and mobs; and the 
ersecution helped to make him success- 
ul. He began almost immediately to 
form his converts into societies, in imita- 
tion of the Church of England “ religious 
societies,” which I have already men- 
tioned. As a preacher, he resembled 
Whitefield rather than Wesley, both in 
character and in doctrine; but he joined 
with his fervour and his Calvinism an or- 
ganizing instinct which was foreign to 
Whitefield’s nature. His work . remains 
in the large sect of Calvinistic Methodists, 
which is the most numerous religious 
confession in Wales. 

Whitefield, the greatest preacher of the 
age, preached without organizing, and left 
behind him a great reputation, and relig- 
ious influences on men’s minds known to 
God alone, but no sect. Here I have 
only a few words to say with reference to 
the commencement of his career. Though 
he made the acquaintance of the Wes- 
leys at Oxford, his religious life seems 
to have owed little or nothing to their 
influence. After their departure for 
Georgia he, having previously sought 
righteousness by the High Church meth- 
ods, received happiness, at a certain time, 
through a full assurance of faith. But he 
did not break abruptly with his former 
habits or beliefs. The conversion came 
at the end of an illness which caused him 
to leave Oxford for a time, and pay a 
visit to his native city, Gloucester. There 
his zeal was known to the bishop, who 
sent for him, and proposed to ordain him, 
without a title, before he had taken his 
Oxford degree, at the age of twenty-one. 
No bishop on the bench in these days 
would allow himself to act in so unusual 
a manner. His first sermon, preached 
at the church of his baptism and first 
communion, had a powerful effect on his 
hearers. Complaint was made to the 
bishop that fifteen persons had been 
driven mad by it; the bishop only “ wished 
the madness might not be forgotten be- 
fore the next Sunday.” In the course of 
afew months Whitefield received letters 
from Wesley, begging him to join him in 
Georgia. He resolved to do so, against 
the urgent solicitations of many friends, 
but with the approval and benediction of 
his good bishop. He offered himself to 
the Georgia trustees, was accepted by 
them, and prepared to set sail. But a de- 
lay of some months occurred, during 
which the youthful preacher, not yet 
twenty-three years of age, was the object 
of enthusiastic demonstrations, to which 
the history of the most popular preachers, 
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in more religious times, hardly supplies a 
parallel. He went to bid his friends at 
Bristol farewell. The mayor of Bristol 
appointed him to preach before the cor- 
poration; Quakers, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, people of all denominations, flocked 
to hear him; the churches were as full on 
week-days as they used to be on Sundays ; 
and on Sandone crowds were obliged to 
go away for want of room. “The whole 
city,” he says, “seemed to be alarmed. 
The doctrine of the new birth made its 
way like lightning into the hearers’ con- 
sciences.” Ona second visit to Bristol 
multitudes came out on foot to meet him, 
and some in coaches, a mile without the 
city; and the people saluted and blessed 
him as he passed along the street. When 
he preached his farewell sermon, and said 
to the people that perhaps they might see 
his face no more, high and low, young and 
old, burst into tears. Multitudes after 
the sermon followed him home, weeping ; 
the next day he was employed from seven 
in the morning till midnight, in talking 
and giving spiritual advice to awakened 
hearers; and he left Bristol secretly, in 
the middle of the night, to avoid the cer- 
emony of being escorted by horsemen 
and coaches out of the town., In London 
he enjoyed the same inconvenient popu- 
larity. If he preached at six o’clock in 
the morning, churches were crowded; 
and on Sunday mornings, in the latter 
months of the year, long before day, the 
streets were filled with people going to 
hear him, with lanterns in their hands. 
The collections made for charities, after 
his sermons, were unprecedented. Peo- 
ple stopped him in the aisles and embraced 
him; they came to him at his lodgings to 
lay open their souls; they begged of him 
religious books, with his name written in 
them by his own hand.* Such scenes of 
emotional excitement amongst the congre- 
gations of metropolitan churches, stirred 
in a moment by the fervid enthusiasm of 
an eloquent young clergyman, are, not 
easy to reconcile with what we read of the 
condition of the Church of England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The 
people were manifestly not unimpression- 
able’; and a certain wave of religious sen- 
sibility appears to have been spreading 
itself far and wide over the earth. 
Another evidence of the same religious 
craving will also serve as an illustration of 
what was being done by clergymen of the 
Church of England, apart from Wesley’s 


* TI have taken this account from Southey’s “ Life of 
Wesley.” , 
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work, to promote an Evangelical revival. 
Whitefield never had a benefice, any more 
than the Wesleys. But there were not a 
few parochial clergymen scattered up and 
down the country who held the doctrines 
preached in common by the great Metho- 
dist evangelists, and were labouring zeal- 
ously to save souls. Amongst these was 
James Hervey, to the popularity of whose 
writings I desire to draw attention, as a 
most remarkable fact. He had been one 
of the Oxford Methodists, but became a 
moderate Calvinist, and therefore, though 
essentially gentle as well as moderate, 
came into occasional collision with Wes- 
ley’s combative Arminianism. He is best 
known as an author by his “ Meditations 
among the Tombs,” a book which went 
through seventeen editions in seventeen 
years. But more precise and impressive 
details are preserved about his work en- 
titled “ Theron and Aspasio.” This was 
published in three octavo volumes. The 
first edition consisted of nearly six thou- 
sand copies. This was exhausted in a few. 
weeks, and a second edition of four thou- 
sand copies was printed. Within nine 
months from the first publication a third 
edition was demanded. We need go no 
further. Let us consider what these fig- 
ures mean. In the first place, Hervey 
wrote only for the refined. “My writ- 
ings,” he said, “are not fit for ordinary 
people; I never give them to such per- 
sons, and dissuade this class of men from 
procuring them.”* Then, what propor- 
tionate number in our own day would a 
sale of ten thousand copies in nine months 
represent? To answer this question we 
should have to take into account the in- 
crease of the Anglo-Saxon population, 
the cheapening of the cost of books, the 
modern facilities of carriage and of adver- 
tising, the march of education, —and, on 
the other side, the comparative paucity of 
books in those days: would it not be 
safely within the mark to multiply the ten 
thousand by five? What then is the na- 
ture of the book which has so amazing a 
circulation? It is a work written by a 
country clergyman to commend Evangel- 
ical theology to people of taste. I mean 
to express no surprise at the taste which 
could enjoy Hervey’s style. I quote from 
the “Contents” to show what the sub- 
stance of this book was, not how the pill 
was gilded : — 


* I think the only eae I happen to have heard 
speak admiringly of Hervey’s writings was a poor man 


employed as a slaughterer by an Aldgate butcher. He 
studied the ‘‘ Meditations among the Tombs; ” and I 
remember his saying to me, with enthusiasm, ‘* Ah, he 
had a headpiece, that man {” 
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Dialogue III. Walk through a meadow. — 
Doctrine of. Christ’s Satisfaction stated — 
Considered as a Redemption Price, and asa 
Sacrifice for sin— Variously typified under 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

Dialogue IV. Park and romantic mount. 
—Christ’s death further considered, as the 
very punishment which our sins deserved — 
Objections, ancient and modern, answered — 
The whole summed up and improved. 

Dialogue V. Elegant arbour in the flower- 
garden. — Imputation of Christ’s obedience — 
Objections from reason canvassed. 


This is the book a copy of which must 
have been immediately procured, it would 
seem by almost every family belonging 
to “the more refined part of the world.” 
Were there more than ten thousand 
such families in the British Isles in 
1755? I feel entirely at a loss to account 
for sucha phenomenon. The obvious in- 
ference is, that there was then ten times as 
much interest in Evangelical theology 
amongst the educated classes as there is 
now. But such aconclusion seems hardly 
admissible.* 

The circulation of this book may have 
been indirectly promoted by Wesley’s 
work, but it owed nothing to his favour. 
He criticised it with some severity, takin 
exception to the phrase “ Christ’s impute 
righteousness ” as not Scriptural, not nec- 
essary, and hurtful, and hurling his Armin- 
ian taunts with a rashly merciless logic 
against Hervey’s Calvinistic theory of re- 
demption. The doctrine of election nec- 
essarily implies the reprobation of the 
non-elect — 

Consigns their unborn souls to hell, 

And damns them from their mother’s womb. 

I would sooner be a Turk, a deist, yea, an 
atheist, than I could believe this. It is less 
absurd to deny the very existence of God, 
than to make Him an almighty tyrant. 


An innocent phrase of Hervey’s, which 
Wesley quotes, “ The whole world and all 
its seasons are rich with our Creator’s 
goodness ; his tender mercies are over all 
His works,” is made the occasion for a rat- 
tling volley of questions : — 


Are they over the bulk of mankind? Where 
is His goodness to the non-elect? How are 
His tender mercies over them? His temporal 
blessings are given to them. But are they 
blessings to them at all? Are they not all 
curses? Does not God knowthey are? That 


* In 1753, Hervey preached a visitation sermon. 
This was published separately, and an edition of two 
thousand copies was quickly disposed of. I may 
as another striking fact of the same class, that in 1750 
more than sixty thousand copies of a pastoral address 
by Bishop Sherlock, ‘On Occasion of the late 





quakes,” were sold. 

















they will only increase their damnation? 
Does He not design they should? And this 
you call goodness! This is tender mercy ! 


What, then, the reader may be led to 
ask, in some surprise,.was Wesley’s own 
creed? Did he hold that a just and lov- 
ing God could not consign the souls of his 
creatures to a hopeless hell? Did he an- 
ticipate the more pious belief that has now 
so largely superseded the oppressive 
“gospel” of former generations? By no 
means. Wesley was accustomed to preach 
“the terrors of the law” more dreadfully 
than ever the gentle Hervey did. He 
affirmed that all who died impenitent would 
be condemned by an irreversible decree 
to the most horrible torments. One of 
his charges against the Moravians, was 
that they were infected by the heresy of 
“universal salvation; ” so that, after all, 
with regard to fact, there was no such 
vital difference between Wesley and the 
Calvinists. They both told men that they 
could not escape a horrible eternity unless 
they became “children of God” in this 
life. They both defined the children of 
God in much the same manner. They 
both believed in a dreadful decree of 
reprobation. The difference was that 
Wesley dated the decree at the death of 
the impenitent, the Calvinists further back. 
And the Calvinists, whether logically or 
not, were quite as zealous as Wesley in 
the work of saving souls. There is some- 
thing repulsive, therefore, in the heat and 
roughness of the controversy in which 
Wesley was involved with the Calvinists 
of his time. They as well as he, — Top- 
lady, Berridge, Rowland Hill, and the 
rest, — have claims on the respect of all 
Christians. But if we were to adopt Wes- 
ley’s opinion of Toplady, and Toplady’s 
opinion of Wesley, with what aversion 
should we regard them both! The Gos- 
pel Magazine, the organ of the Calvinists, 
was more recklessly abusive than Wesley 
ever allowed himself to be,* and had an 
odd mixture of lively, not to say ribald, 
wit, which may occasionally remind the 
reader of the pleasantry of the Church 
Times on our bishops and deans. But 
Wesley was cruelly cutting. He has the 
credit, however—as he had the advan- 
tage —of being seconded by an Achates 
whose beautiful Christian spirit pervaded 
even his controversial writings. Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, one of the best of 
Christians, was a loyal disciple and friend 


.* Two Methodists, however, Sellon and Olivers, 
—_ Toplady himself in coarse and senseless vitu- 
Tauion. 
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to Wesley, who at one time hoped to be- 
queath to him the autocratic sceptre of 
Methodism. But the larger number of 
the Evangelical clergy were inclined to 
Calvinism, and were taught by their lead- 
ers to regard Wesley’s system as Popish, 
whilst he charged them with being anti- 
nomian. 

3. It is not, then, as the one evangelist 
of his age that Wesley claims the atten- 
tion of the student of religious history, 
nor is it an accurate conception of Meth- 
odism to regard it as a simple product of 
the Evangelical revival. The differentia 
of Methodism is not to be found in the 
doctrines of the new birth and of salvation 
by faith. Others besides Wesley were 
elective Evangelical preachers; so far as 
doctrine and preaching were concerned, 
he would only have contributed an ele- 
ment of some variety to the general relig- 
ious movement of the time. But in his 
proper character Wesley stands supreme. 
He had the instincts of a founder ; he or- 
ganized as well as preached; he preached 
that he might organize. Methodism is the 
product of his faculty of religious con- 
struction. To say this is only to repeat 
an established commonplace. It was soon 
perceived that John Wesley was to be 


placed in a class with Benedict, Francis of 


Assisi, Ignatius Loyola. He himself in 
his various utterances does all he can to 
make us think of him as a founder, as the 
author of a rule. 

Some consciousness of his fitness for 
such a work was awakened in him by his 
leadership amongst the Oxford Metho- 
dists. There is an interesting indication of 
this dawning consciousness in a letter to 
the father of William Morgan, whom we 
have noticed as the actual originator of 
the Methodist movement at Oxford. Mor- 

n cied early, and it was reported that 
Fis death had been hastened by the rigor- 
ous fasting to which, by the Wesleys’ ad- 
vice, he had submitted himself. Wesley 
disposes of the report with lofty decisive- 
ness : — 


Now, though considering it in itself, “it is 
a very small thing with me to be judged by 
man’s judgment ;” yet as the being thought 
guilty of so mischievous an imprudence might 
make me the less able to do the work I came into 
the world for, 1 am obliged to clear myself of 
it by observing to you, as I have done to 
others, that your son left off fasting about a 
year and a half since, and that it is not yet 

alf a year since I began to practise it. (Oct. 
18, 1732.) 


What Wesley was at this time to the 
little. Oxford band is described with ad- 
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mirable discernment by Gambold, in a 
paper written whilst Wesley was in Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. John Wesley was always the chief man- 
ager, for which he was very fit; for he not 
only had more learning and experience than 
the rest, but he was blest with such activity as 
to be always gaining ground, and such steadi- 
ness that ~ lost none. What proposals he 
made to any were sure to charm them, because 
he was so much in earnest; nor could they 
afterwards slight them, because they saw him 
always the same. What supported this uni- 
form vigour was the care he took to consider 
well of every affair before he engaged in it, 
making all his decisions in the fear of God, 
without passion, humour, or self-confidence ; 
for, though he had naiurally a very clear ap- 
prehension, yet his exact prudence depended 
more on humanity and singleness of heart. 
To this I may add that he had, I think, some- 
thing of authority in his countenance ; though, 
as he did not want address, he could soften 
his manner, and point it as occasion required. 
Yet he never assumed anything to himself 
above his companions. Any. of them might 
speak their mind, and their words were as 
strictly regarded by him as his were by them.* 


But the faculty thus indicated was not 
called into full exercise till the cardinal 
epoch of Wesley’s secession from the Mo- 
ravians. Then the happiness he thence- 
forward enjoyed showed that, as the ruler 
of a voluntary fellowship of religious asso- 
ciates, he had found his true work. He 
had, indeed, no pretension to originality ; 
he had none of the vanity of invention. 
He began by copying the Moravian organ- 
ization, and whenever he modified it, it 
was under the pressure of some new cir- 
cumstances, or to gain some immediate 
practical end. His general object was the 
saving of souls, or the promotion of holi- 
ness ; his plan, to try what could be done, 
by skilfully devised discipline, towards the 
accomplishment of that object. His whole 
soul was in his society; and yet he really 
cared nothing for the society, except as it 
was engaged in the working out of Chris- 
tian perfection. This was his all-engross- 
ing aim. His mind was filled with a con- 
stant vision of Christians exhorting one 
another, watching, interrogating, rebuking, 
encouraging one another, so that lapses 
might be madé less easy to them, and they 
might be incessantly stimulated in the pur- 
suit of Christian holiness. No one, in his 
society, was to be let alone; the whip was 
to be constantly applied through each 
grade of the Methodist hierarchy. He 
himself held the whip in chief, with that 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, p. 158, 
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“uniform vigcur” which Gambold saw in 
him through fifty years of an unresting 
life. 

Certain doctrines became characteristic 
of Methodism, and Wesley was always 
ready to contend for them as being “ Scrip- 
tural and rational.” But their strongest 
attraction for him lay in their harmony 
with his social idea. One of these, to 
which he clung with great tenacity, was 
that of the attainableness of perfection. 
He held that Christians might receive 
such a gift of the Divine Spirit as to con- 
quer sin completely in this life. Some 
members of his society told him they had 
arrived at this condition, and he believed 
them. The belief exposed him to painful 
disappointments, and alienated many of 
his Evangelical friends from him. But 
the very object of his society was to 
strive after perfection; and what anima- 
tion would be lent to the effort, if it were 
believed that the prize was definitely with- 
in the grasp! Partly, therefore, from his 
habitual assumption that the whole truth 
about any one’s spiritual state might be 
ascertained by the method of question and 
answer, but chiefly from his sense of the 
value of complete perfection as an object 
of pursuit, Wesley persevered against all 
discouragement in maintaining this doc- 
trine. It is obvious, again, that the 
Arminian doctrine of the possibility of 
falling away after regeneration was far 
more in harmony with Wesley’s social 
idea than the Calvinistic tenet of the cer- 
tain salvation of the elect. Instantaneous 
conversion, and the witness of the Spirit, 
served to place people at once in definite 
classes. The importance of the “means 
of grace” commended itself naturally to 
one who had to use these as parts of an 
external discipline; and there would be a 
similar reason for holding, as Wesley did, 
that all who were doing their best, though 
not yet children of God, were not repro- 
bates, but objects of some real though 
limited divine favour. 

The unit. of the Methodist organization 
was the class-meeting. At the very be- 
ginning, indeed, in 1739, the followers of 
Wesley formed an undivided society with 
Wesley as their head, meeting, like the 
Moravians, in separate male and female 
“bands.” To each member Wesley gave 
a ticket, writing the name on it with his 
own hand, which implied, he says, “I be- 
lieve the bearer hereof to be one that fears 
God and works righteousness.” But in 
1742, an incidental association of twelve 
members for the payment of a weekly 





shilling, which began at Bristol, led to the 
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division of the society into “classes ” of 
about that number, each superintended by 
a “leader.” The leader, who was chosen 
by Wesley, at first visited the members of 
the class at their homes; but it was soon 
found more convenient that they should 
meet him weekly. He conversed with 
each singly about his spiritual state, re- 
ceived contributions, and began and ended 
each meeting with singing and prayer. 
But still further inspection seemed to 
Wesley desirable. 


As the society increased, I found it required 
still greater care to separate the precious from 
the vile. In order to this, I determined, at 
least once in every three months, to talk with 
every member myself, and to inquire at their 
own mouths, whether they grew in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Every member of the society was placed 
ina “class;” but other associations were 
formed of a less permanent and universal 
character, called “bands” and “select 
societies,” bound together by rules of as- 
cending scales of stringency. In the Con- 
ference of 1744, it was laid down, that the 
general body of members, called the united 
societies, consisted of awakened persons ; 
the bands, of those who were believed to 
have remission of sins; the select socie- 
ties, of those who were walking in the 
light of God’s countenance. A section of 
“penitents” was recognized, containing 
those who had fallen from grace. But the 
bands and select societies hardly belonged 
to the regular constitution of Methodism. 
Besides the class-leaders, the officers of 
the society were stewards, preachers, and 
assistants. The business of the stewards 
was to receive the weekly collections from 
the class-leaders, and to manage in each 
“circuit” the financial affairs of the so- 
ciety. The preachers were laymen, whom 
Wesley admitted at first with great mis- 

ivings, and against warnings from White- 

eld and others, to the duty of preaching 
regularly in the rooms and chapels of the 
society, and to the spiritual government — 
under their own superiors —of the local 
societies. The assistants, afterwards called 
superintendents, were preachers to whose 
general charge a circuit was committed. 
“In the Methodist discipline,” wrote Wes- 
ley, “the wheels regularly stand thus: the 
assistant, the preachers, the stewards, the 
leaders, the people.” All these were sub- 
ject to the absolute authority of the two 
Wesleys, or, in the ultimate resort, of 
John Wesley alone. The labours, the 
meetings, the inspections, represented by 
these titles, fill one with incredulous 
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amazement. What a preacher had to do 
to his fellow-members, and to submit to 
himself, the mind faints to realize. Every 
one had to conform to a set of exacting 
rules; every one’s character and conduct 
were being overhauled, week by week, 
quarter by quarter, with inquisitorial 
rigour; and at the head of the hierarchy 
was Wesley, whip in hand, determined 
that no part of the machine should flag, 
unsparing of himself and towards others, 
but wielding no power of compulsion ex- 
cept that of excluding persons at his 
pleasure from the voluntary society of 
those who accepted him as their dictator. 
Probably no founder of an order was 
ever more penetrated by faith in discipline 
than Wesley was. It is not that he was 
careless about the action of divine grace 
upon the soul; he held his doctrine about 
the new birth and sanctification with en- 
tire sincerity and earnestness. But he at- 
tached extraordinary importance to habits 
of life as co-operating with or hindering 
divine grace. And it was one of his con- 
stant topics that minute regulations were 
not to be despised. He regulated diet, 
dress, expenditure, with serious particu- 
larity. In prescribing attendance at serv- 
ices and the hearing of sermons, fre- 
quent communions, regular and extraordi- 
nary abstinences, he was like many other 
religious teachers. But upon two usages 
he insisted with a fondness that made 
them his own. One of these was the 
turning of the soul inside out by the proc- 
ess of question and answer at meetings. 
The other was early rising. On this latter 
subject he writes thus, at the age of sev- 
enty-eight, to his niece Sarah : — 


Shall I tell you freely what I judge to be 
the grand hindrance to your attaining the 
spirit of adoption? ... I believe it is what 
very few people are aware of, intemperance in 
sleep. . . . Lying longer in bed, suppose nine 
hours in four-and-twenty, . . . grieves the 
Holy Spirit of God, and prevents, or at least 
lessens, those blessed influences which tend to 
make you, not almost, but altogether, a Chris- 
tian, a 
It is wonderful to see with what confident 
courage pe re assumed the complete 
direction of souls. With great labour he 
composed and edited a whole library of 
books, in which he laid down what his 
followers were to think and believe on all 
subjects. 7s opinions and practices were 
to be, if he could bring it about, sheir 
opinions and practices. And he justified 
himself in his perfectly candid assertion of 
authority by the argument that the Meth- 
odist society was a strictly voluntary one. 
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“You were at liberty not to join us, you 
are at liberty to leave us: but while you 
continue with us you shall do what I en- 
join, or I will have nothing more to do 
with you.” The argument was felt to be 
unanswerable. But few in these days will 
wonder at those who claimed the liberty 
to exempt themselves from this discipline. 
We shall wonder rather at the splendid 
spiritual energy which induced so many to 
submit to it. 

4. Bearing in mind that Wesley em- 
ployed every day for fifty years in impress- 
ing himself upon the institution of Meth- 
odism, we should expect’ to see marked 
correspondences between the system he 
created and the personal qualities of the 
man. His plan of having the soul turned 
inside out at least once a week by an in- 
quisitorial process of interrogation, is the 
most striking feature of the system. It is 
partly explained by Wesley’s own nature. 
Not only was he essentially magisterial, 
but he was deficiént in delicacy to an 
almost incredible degree. 

I find myself unable to agree with what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says of Wesley in 
his “ St. Paul and Protestantism.” Mr. Ar- 
nold distinguishes between Wesley as a 
teacher and Wesley as a man. He de- 
scribes him as a “most attractive man,” 
as an “amiable and gracious spirit.” 
He speaks of “the loveliness” of his 
character, and coins the special phrase 
“genius for godliness” to express what 
was most essential in him. So far as 
I can understand what is meant by a 
“genius for godliness,” I should have 
been inclined to distinguish between Wes- 
ley and other religious men by sayin 
that this was precisely what Wesley had 
not. His superficiality, which was spirit- 
ual as well as intellectual, seems to me 
inconsistent with it. The phrase which 
was so often on his lips, the “saving of 
souls,” expressed the aim which swallowed 
up all other aims. To save his own soul, 
and the souls of as many other men as 
possible, was the object for which he lived. 
It,is impossible to doubt that his faith in 
minute regulation, and his delight in laying 
down the law, belonged to his inmost 
nature. These things, and the excessivel 
logical or rationalistic bent of his mind, 
surely do not constitute a genius for god- 
liness. His logical habit, agreeable enough 
in the precision it gave to his style, is so 
obtrusive, and made him so obviously in- 
capable of the more spiritual appreciations 
of thought and life, that I should have ex- 
pected him to be anything but attractive 
to Mr. Arnold. It showed itself in his 
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childhood. “I profess, sweetheart,” said 
his father one day to Mrs. Wesley, “I 
think our Jack would not attend to the 
most pressing necessities of nature, unless 
he could give a reason for it.” This rea- 
soning habit was cultivated by his Oxford 
studies, and Wesley was conscious of it 
and rejoiced in it. He was the best ex- 
ample that could be produced of the pos- 
sibility of being an acute reasoner, and at 
the same time ludicrously credulous and 
mechanically unintelligent. He was so 
good at giving reasons for an action or an 
event that he was apt to overlook its essen- 
tial unwisdom or improbability. It was 
easy to him to disconnect himself at one 
time from himself at another time, and to 
be equally confident in asserting ver 
different opinions. As Coleridge said, 
“ Logic, successive volitions, voluntas 
perpetua et discontinua, and the first pro- 
noun personal in all its cases — these were 
Wesley.” He had a certain tenderness 
for the better sort of Romanism, which he 
had the courage to avow; but, on the 
whole, his religious and literary prefer- 
ences were stamped with a commonplace 
character. His treatment of Calvinism 
was thoroughly superficial, and he called 
Barclay’s “ Apology ” “that solemn trifle.” 
I must illustrate a little the want of del- 
icacy which I have attributed to him. A 
letter to Mr. Morgan, of Dublin, dated 
January 14, 1734, begins as follows : — 


Sir, — Going yesterday into your son’s 
room, I providentially cast my eyes upon a 
paper that lay upon the table, and, contra’ 
to my custom, read a line or two of it, whic 
soon determined me to read the rest. It was 
a copy of his last letter to you, whereby, by 
the signal blessing of God, I came to the 
knowledge of his real sentiments, both with 
regard to myself, and to several other points 
of the highest importance. 


I quote this, not to show that Wesley was 
once betrayed into such an act, but to 
show how free’ his conscience was from 
the slightest suspicion that there was any- 
thing unworthy in it. The following ex- 
tract shows how he could “speak his 
mind freely” to a sister. It is written in 
reply to a letter from his sister Emily, to 
whom, as a widow without resources, he 
and his brother Charles were giving prac- 
tical help, but who had complained of 
John’s want of kindness to her. 


I have now done with myself, and have only 
a few words concerning you. You are, of al 
creatures, the most unthankful to God and 
man. I stand amazed at you. How little 
have you profited under such means of im- 
provement! Surely, whenever your eyes are 
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opened, whenever you see your own tempers, 
with the advantages you have enjoyed, you 
will not scruple to pronounce yourself (—— 
and murderers not excepted), the very chief of 
sinners. 


The peculiar infelicity of Wesley’s rela- 
tions with women is well known. In Geor- 
gia he offered marriage to a young lady, 
who accepted another husband instead ; 
whereupon Wesley heroically insisted 
upon continuing his pastoral care of her 
soul, told her freely of her faults, and, 
within five months of the marriage, re- 
pelled her publicly from the communion 
for no assignable reason. He was called 
to account for so doing, but “ sat at home 
easy,” and, a few days before the trial, he 
read a statement of the case after evening 
prayer to the congregation. Some time 
after, when he was forty-five years of age, 
he proposed marriage to one Grace Mur- 
fay, a soldier’s widow, who was a leadin 

member of his society, and who ha 

nursed him in a slight illness. She ac- 
cepted him, and he immediately took her 
with him on a preaching tour. But pres- 
ently Mrs. Murray desired to marry one 
of the Methodist preachers named Ben- 
net, and engaged herself to him. For 
some time she oscillated between Bennet 
and Wesley, making promises to each al- 
ternately. She went with Wesley to Ire- 
land, where they passed several months 
together. She was eminently successful 
in “ praying with the mourners, more and 
more of whom received remission of sins 
during her conversation or prayer.” To 
Wesley “she was both a servant and a 
friend, as well as a fellow-labourer in the 
gospel. She provided everything he 
wanted, and told him with all faithfulness 
and freedom if she thought anything amiss 
in his behaviour. The more they con- 
versed together, the more he loved her; 
and at Dublin they contracted by a con- 
tract de presenti.’ But the end of it all 
was that she married Bennet. Some two 
years after Wesley, in a rather precipitate 
manner, married a Mrs. Vazeille, and gave 
up the college fellowship he had held for 
twenty-five years. Beginning married life 
on the avowed principle, “It remaineth 
that they who have wives be as though 
they had none,” he naturally tried his 
wife’s temper by neglect, and he further 
excited her jealousy by close pastoral re- 
lations with other women. She became 
violent; he was always cool and cutting; 
and their life, an unhappy one when they 
were together, was broken by intervals of 
Separation. But nothing had power to dis- 
turb his delight in his work. He constantly 





recorded, in describing his amazing health, 
that he had never known half-an-hour’s low 
spirits. His nerves were indeed of iron. 
He “sat loose” to all ties, and no loss or 
parting seems to have caused him perma- 
nent grief. 

The history of the school established 
by Wesley at Kingswood illustrates at 
once his dauntless self-confidence, and his 
incapacity to understand the nature of 
children, or the feelings of parents... This 
was to bea model Christian school for 
children, who were to be admitted between 
six and twelve years of age. The curric- 
ulum of study was to be a liberal one. 
One of the rules was that the parents 
were not to take a child from the school, 
“no, not a day, till they take him for good 
and all.” All play was strictly forbidden, 
because he that plays as a child will play 
asa man. All were to rise at four, and 
spend an hour in private devotions, to 
which also the evening hour, from five to 
six, was assigned. Every child, if healthy, 
was to fast on Fridays till three outed 
Some parents or guardians were found tow; 
send children to such a school, for it 
opened with twenty-eight scholars. But 
in three years the number was reduced to 
eleven. Wesley then writes: “I believe 
all in the house are, at length, of one 
mind; and trust God will bless us in the 
latter end more than in the beginning.” 
But he continued to be tried by troubles 
at Kingswood. And after it had existed 
eighteen years we find him recording: “I 
rode to Kingswood, and having told my 
whole mind to the masters and servants, 
spoke to the children in a far stronger 
manner than ever I did before. I will kill 
or cure. I will have one or the other,a 
Christian school or none at all.” At the 
age of eighty, Wesley again gives a sad 
poten of the scat cc eith te both 
to religion and learning,” and adds, “ How 
may these evils be remedied, and the 
school reduced to its original plan? It 
must be mended, or ended, for no school 
is better than the present school.” 

The question can scarcely fail to occur 
to the reader, “Is this the man who is 
credited with fine gifts of government, and 
who actually succeeded in organizing so 
great and enduring an institution?” I 
believe that it was only as the head of a 
strictly voluntary association, that Wesley 
had any chance of being successful. He 
was too headstrong, too deficient in sym- 
pathy, tact, delicacy, humour, to govern 
well under conditions. Where he could 
say —as he was incessantly saying to the 
end of his life — “ I will have one thing or 
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the other, either what I approve or noth- 
ing at all,” his magnificent qualities made 
their way freely and with effect. Though 
wilful he had considerable shrewdness and 
a practicality on which he prided himself, 
and knew how to bend to circumstances 
and to learn from experience. In all 
questions of comfort or ease, if he was 
stoically exacting, he was substantially 
kind, and was always harder towards him- 
self than towards others. From his youth 
onwards, he kept his heel down so firmly 
on sensual appetite that he can scarcely 
be said to have had a temptation from 
that quarter. He had a perfectly even tem- 
per. And he was eminent in the qualities 
which have special power to win devoted 
followers. No more perfect example is 
to be found in history, of absolute fear- 
lessness, moral and physical; of trans- 
parent sincerity; of lofty indifference to 
money and rank; of utter devotion to an 
unworldly cause. Wesley was continually 
repelling people from him, and sifting or 
“purging” his societies down to half their 
number ; but he inspired respect wherever 
he was known; and the men and women 
who adhered to him were of the strong 
moral stuff which rejoices in so hardy a 
Jeader. And as he grew older, and had 
his own way without question, he was 
able to show himself affectionate, gra- 
cious, and reverend. His figure in old 
age, with his calm face and his long white 
locks, was a fair picture. It is certain 
that he was the object of a genuine love 
and enthusiasm. And as soon as he was 
gone Methodism became a different thing 
from what it was when he was the head 
and soul of it. 
J. LLEWELYN DaAvVIEs. 


From The Spectator. 
THE ENGLISH JEWS. 


THERE are no English Jews, properly 
so called. That is to say, there are no 
Jews in England —less than a hundred 
families possibly excepted — who have 
been here long enough to have lost all 
trace of a nationality other than English 
and other than Jew. There are two colo- 
nies of Jews who have settled in the cities 
of Great Britain who, having once differed 
violently in language, in civilization, and 
in all that civilization superinduces, are 
graduaily becoming welded together, and 
will in time create acommunity of English 
Jews who, after the manner of the race, 
will probably become more English in all 
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distinctive qualities of intellect and occu. 
pation than the English themselves; but 
as yet there are no distinctively English 
Jews. There has not been time. It is 
not two hundred and twenty years since 
the first community of “ Sephardim,” —a 
word which is simply modern Hebrew for 
“ Spaniards,” but in its usage includes all 
the Jews of the Mediterranean, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Italians, and Levantines, all 
of whom thought in Spanish or Portuguese, 
and kept accounts and wrote their letters 
in those languages —settled in England, 
and of them scarcely any remained perma- 
nently. With one or two exceptions, their 
very names have disappeared. It was not 
till the days of Queen Anne, when Sir 
Solomon Medina was the leading capitalist 
on ’Change, and paid Marlborough £6,000 
a year for early information and profitable 
contracts, that the Jews became at all 
numerous ; and even then they were almost 
all — not quite — Jews of the South, mainly 
Portuguese, Levantines, or Italians, men 
bearing names like Mendez, Gomes, Rod- 
rigues, Miranda, Lopes, and the like. It 
was not till the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the Jews from whom the English 

idea of the race is usually derived, the 

* Ashkenazim,” the German and Polish 
Jews, in spite of great discouragement 
from their forerunners, began to settle in 
any numbers ; and not till 1722 that they 
were enabled, by the liberality of Moses 

of Breslau, calling himself in England 
“Moses Hart,” to establish a synagogue 
of their own. Since then the Ashkenazim 
have far outnumbered their rivals, till, in- 
deed, Englishmen scarcely know of any 
other Jews; but both parties, factions, 
septs, or whatever word we may use to 
describe them, have prospered and been 
protected here, till England is one of the 
lands in whose welfare the entire commu- 
nity feels an eager interest, and both 
have shown a tendency to merge into a 
single class of English Jews, as distinctive 
as the German or French. The division 
between them, however, has been very 
bitter, and still colours all the history of 
the community. Mr. Picciotto, one of the 
contributors to the Fewish Chronicle, 
from whose extremely curious and inter- 
esting book, “ Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History,” we are taking most of our facts, 
hints that its origin was a real difference 
of grade; that the Sephardim, bred among 
the races of the South, accustomed to high 
office, proud of rank as well as lineage, 
despised the Ashkenazim, or Jews of the 
North, who had been forced by circum 





stances to be hucksters and little mere 
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chants; but the difference is older than 
these circumstances, and we should our- 
selves attribute its continuance to two 
facts, —first, that the Jews, separate as 
they are, can catch the external impress 
of any civilization, including its hatreds — 
do not the Sephardim call the Ashkena- 
zim “ Todesco,” that is “Tedesco,” the 
epithet by which a Venetian ora Milanese 
describes a German ? — and secondly, that 
a Jew in the Mediterranean had so much 
more sympathy with his entertainers, had 
so much less to conceal ér to simulate, that 
he of necessity developed more freely the 
nobler and more natural side of himself. 
Some of the greatest of modern Jews have 
been Germans, but the aristocracy of the 
race lived, as Mr. Disraeli affirms, some- 
times under frightful oppression, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that being as usual 
exceptional among mankind, the southern 
Jews held themselves to be higher, nobler, 
purer, in some mysterious way, than the 
northern Jews; that the feeling was once 
as strong as the pride of birth among the 
Teutons, and that it flashes out even now, 
when it has been nominally discarded in 
England, in synagogue arrangements, and 
in books like Mr. Disraeli’s “ Tancred” 
— where he, himself by birth one of the 
Sephardim, exalts the Sephardim into an 
aristocracy —in the speculator Mirés’ at- 
tack on the house of Rothschild, the 
extraordinary pamphlet which we noticed 
at the time, and in which Mirés attributes 
his fall to the hatred of the Ashkenazim 
for the Sephardim ; and in the volume be- 
fore us, wherein a pride of caste, which 
its author would probably repudiate, flashes 
out now and again in the oddest manner. 
To-day, says Mr. Picciotto, there is no 
distinction between the septs, except that 
they pronounce Hebrew differently, and 
although they maintain different syna- 
gogues, they elect a common committee of 
management for the entire community, 
but down to a very late period the mutual 
dislike was intense. Inthe reign of Queen 
Anne “the Portuguese did not allow the 
Germans to have any share in the man- 
agement of congregational affairs. It was 
especially enacted that the latter, who 
probably were neither very refined nor 
very cultivated, should not be allowed to 
hold office in the synagogue, nor vote at 
meetings, nor be called to the law, nor 
receive mitzvoth (religious honours), nor 
make offerings, nor pay imposts. The 
Germans, in point of fact, were treated as 
belonging to a lower caste, and the only 
functions that a member of that nation- 
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ality was permitted to fulfil were the use- 
ful, albeit lowly, duties of beadle, which 
were actually entrusted to a German, —a 
certain Benjamin Levy.” A man born of 
the Sephardim who married into the rival 
congregation was looked upon much as 
a duke’s son would be who married a 
housemaid,—as one who, although he 
had done nothing unlawful or immoral, 
had nevertheless disgraced himself and 
his order. When Jacob Israel Bernal, 
great-grandfather of Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
in 1744 proposed to a German Jewess, his 
congregation, though they consented to 
the union, expressed their strong disap- 
probation, and “to discourage for the fu- 
ture such ill-advised connections, imposed 
upon Mr. Bernal some rather humiliating 
conditions. Neither the members of the 
Beth Din, nor the Hazanim (ministers) 
were to be present at the solemnization of 
the marriage ; the bridegroom was not to 
be called up to the law in that capacity, 
no offerings or mesheberach were to be 
made for his health, and no celebration 
of any kind was to take place in syna- 
gogue. Vous avons changé tout cela.” 
To this day, though the Jews best known 
to the outer world —the Rothschilds, 
Goldsmids, Cohens, Levis —are all Ash- 
kenazim, something of caste, some flavour 
of aristocratic standing, indefinable but 
perceptible, still adheres to the members 
of the elder synagogue, and observers pre- 
tend that the special look of the oriental 
Jews, a look well rendered in Holman 
Hunt’s “Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” more especially in the boy who 
is bending over the oldest rabbi, is still 
confined to the Sephardim. 

It is this fact, the existence of colonies 
of Jews in England, rather than of a com- 
munity of English Jews, which explains 
the puzzle about their names, which so 
often gives cause for so much rather ab- 
surd ridicule. Many of the names sup- 
posed to be specially Jewish in this coun- 
try are not Jewish at all, but Portuguese ; 
and Mr. A. Trollope, when in his new 
novel he makes his great lawyer say that 
the name Lopez has a Jewish flavour 
about it, is talking nonsense, made sense 
only by accident. The Jews are older 
than surnames, and the process going 
on — them is precisely the proc- 
ess which went on some centuries ago 
among ourselves. Surnames have be- 
come convenient, and they find them con- 
sciously, as our fathers found them un- 
consciously, in the best way they can, 
sometimes taking the name of a protector 
—as appears to have happened in Portu- 
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1, where Jews bear names like Lopez, 
Tillareal, Medina, Gomez, Da Souza, Rod- 
riguez, and the rest; sometimes that of 
their property, as, we believe, in the case 
of the D’Aguilars; sometimes that of 
their trade-sign, as, for example, the Roth- 
schilds ; sometimes that of the city they 
live in, whence Breslauer, De Worms, Pe- 
rugia, and others; and very frequently 
that given them at birth altered into an 
anagram pronounceable by the people oe 
happen to reside among. Thus Manasse 
becomes Massena; Moses, Moss; Eli, 
Ellis; David, Davis, Davies, or Davidson; 
Benjamin, Benson; and Levi, Levison, 
Lewis, Louis, Lewison, Lawson, Lever, 
Lewes; and many other combinations. 
The object is not to conceal either the race 
or the faith — though in old days of perse- 
cution, that motive may have assisted, and 
in our days of social ambition certainly does 
assist — but to supply a distinct defect 
which the race has only felt in modern Eu- 
rope, and which it shares with royal fami- 
lies, which, for the same reason, have no 
proper surnames. We call them, for con- 
venience, Bourbons, Hapsburgs, Guelfs, 
Hohenzollerns, and Romanoffs, but those 
distinguishing words are only their sur- 
names because they occasionally use them 
to describe their ancestral lines. The result 
of this practice among English Jews is a 
medley of names from every country in 
the world, a medley not found either in 
Germany or Portugal, and of which they 
will have to rid themselves before a com- 
munity of distinctively English Jews can 
be fairly formed. 

It is a very odd fact, never, to our 
minds, satisfactorily explained, that wher- 
ever the Jews have settled, they have been 
accused of proselytism. They never try 
to make converts, and are most unwilling 
to receive them, and the popular notion, 
which has repeatedly in southern Europe 
caused riots, and in England rose once to 
heights as extravagant as the similar but 
better-founded feeling about Catholics, 
arose, we suspect, from two causes,— one 
was the propagandist force of their great 
dogma, and its attraction for a certain 
class of thinkers, not as Judaism, but as a 
form of deism, and the belief of the priest- 
hood that it must be urged so earnestly 
by Jews in order to make proselytes; and 
the other was the habit of the race, when 
exposed to unendurable persecution, of 
professing any faith convenient, and then, 
when circumstances altered, of “relaps- 
ing” into the concealed belief. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was accused of exaggeration when 
he talked of Sidonia’s family, most Cath- 
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olic for three centuries, making offerings 
in the synagogue on their arrival in Great 
Britain, but he knew the customs of his 
people better than his critics. The fa- 
thers of the Inquisition did not punish “ re- 
lapse” in the third and fourth generation 
for nothing, and Mr. Picciotto clearly ac- 
knowledges the practice. The Catholic 
family of Mendes, who accompanied 
Catherine of Braganza to England, pro- 
fessed themselves Jews on their arrival; 
hundreds of Austrian families remained 
Catholics until 1870, and then professed, 
creating everywhere in Austria a belief 
that Judaism was becoming propagandist ; 
and Mr. Picciotto tells the following ex- 
traordinary story of Sampson Gideon, the 
Rothschild of 1745, who doubled his for- 
tune by buying stock when the Pretender 
advanced to Derby. His real name was 
Sampson de Rehuel Abudiente, Jew of the 
Sephardim, and founder of the Culling- 
Eardley family, an extremely able, satiric, 
and ambitious man. Of his ability, the 
best proof is that, though speculator by 
trade, he could not be tempted into the 
South-Sea Bubble, and that he obtained a 
private act of Parliament from Walpole; 
and of his satire we have sufficient evi- 
dence in this little story : — “Some months 
before the revolution [1745], this enter- 
prising financier had borrowed, to carry 
out some operation, a sum of £20,000 
from Mr. Snow, the banker. When the 
Pretender was marching on the capital, 
Mr. Snow wrote to Sampson Gideon in 
tones alternately piteous and offensive, 
requesting an immediate return of his ad- 
vances. Mr. Snow not only really re- 
quired the money in his bank in this 
emergency, but he was afraid of losing it 
altogether. Gideon quietly proceeded to 
the Bank of England and obtained there- 
from twenty £1,000 notes, which he rolled 
around a bottle of smelling-salts, and for- 
warded to the dismayed banker.” He 
was, however, ambitious, seeking, it is be- 
lieved, the peerage which was given to his 
son, Lord Eardley; and in 1754 he re- 
signed his membership in the Jewish con- 
gregation. The resignation was, of course, 
accepted, and Abudiente, assuming the 
name of Gideon, declared himself a Chris- 
tian, and brought up all his children in the 
faith. Nine years after, however, he 
died, and then it was discovered that he 
had never ceased to be a Jew, both in 
heart and faith : — 

His executors forwarded a copy of his will 
to the authorities of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation, with a request that orders 
might be given for the interment of the dee 














ceased. The following paragraph was found 
jn that document : “ To my executors — £ 1,000 
to be paid by them and applied to and for the 
use of the Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis 
Marks, London, in case I shall be buried in 
the Jews’ burying-place at Mile End, in the 
carreira (regular row of graves), with the right 
of a guebir (member), and an escada (or prayer 
for the dead) said every Kippur.” The reply 
of the Portuguese elders was brief and digni- 
fied, and to the effect that orders had been 
given to the keeper of the burying-ground at 
Mile End to let the grave be open according 
to the desire of the deceased, and that his re- 
mains would be treated as those of any other 
member. Then Phineas Gomes Serra, a gen- 
tleman belonging to one of the first families 
of the community, came forward and stated 
that a certain sum offered annually by him in 
the name of “ Peloni Almoni”—as anony- 
mous donors were designated — in reality was 
contributed by the late Sampson Gideon, who 
had thus regularly kept up his payments as 
member. 


This is at least one origin of the belief 
about Jewish proselytizing, which, never 
frequent anywhere, has in England been 
strictly forbidden by the rules of both the 
Portuguese and the German synagogues. 
Lord George Gordon never was admitted 
into the Jewish burial-ground, and much 
later the Portuguese congregation for- 
mally rebuked the German one for allow- 
ing two Norwegians to be admitted, con- 
trary to the “express condition ” on which 
Jews were admitted into England —a mis- 
take, itis said—and the German congre- 
gation passed strict rules against a similar 
error. The truth seems to be the Jews 
care for no converts not descendants of 
Abraham, but are always ready to receive 
back persons whose descent, however cor- 
rupted, is clear to them. They themselves 
are almost morbidly bitter against attempts 
to convert them. The Fewish Chronicle, 
generally an even-tempered paper, can 
write of persecufors with much more tem- 
perance than of the London Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews ; and Mr. Picciotto, 
though usually impartial, can hardly keep 
down his dislike a those who have aban- 
doned the communion. Abudientes or 
Bernals, Lopezes or Ricardos, they have 
never done so merely from conviction; 
and he is lenient only to Isaac d’Israeli, 
the premier’s father, who in fact never 
quitted the pale, though in 1813 he threw 
up his seat in the synagogue because the 
elders were determined to make him an 


office-bearer against his will. In a most 


remarkable letter he affirmed that he 
would not bear this, but denied that he 
was like Sanballat the Horonite, who im- 
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peded Nehemiah in rebuilding the Holy 
City. He never, however, took any step 
beyond erasing his name from the lists of 
the synagogue, and in 1821 he applied for 
the certificates of birth of his four chil- 
dren. They were sent to him, and it ap- 
pears from the record that the eldest son, 
Benjamin, was born on December 21, 
1804, a year earlier than the date given in 
Dodd and Debrett, which is December 
31, 1805. As a rule, however, the Jew 
who quits the synagogue quits the com- 
munity; and Mr. Picciotto bewails deeply 
the number of Jews who, in England more 
especially, are tempted by social ambition, 
or dislike of social pressure, or the beauty 
of Gentile maidens, to quit their ancient 
community and glide into the mass of the 
population. The danger of Judaism, in- 
deed, it is evident from his book, arises, 
first of all, from perfect toleration. 





From The St. James’s Magazine. 
CONVERSATION WITH NAPOLEON AT 
LONGWOOD. 

BEFORE leaving the Briars, Napoleon 
went to Mr. Balcombe’s apartment, and 
invited the young ladies to Longwood, 
where he said he would always be happy 
to see them. We reached Longwood in 
safety, Napoleon evincing no feeling of 
any kind that night respecting the change. 
Next day, however, he seemed irritable, 
and it was some days before he could 
reconcile himself to the place. By de- 
grees his irritability wore off; but his 
anger was aroused when he learned that 
an order had been given forbidding any 
person to enter Longwood gates without a 
pass signed by the admiral: that senti- 
nels were posted all round Longwood; 
and that Lieutenant (? Captain) Poppleton 
was to live in the house as his orderly 
officer. Sir George Cockburn treated him 
with marked kindness; allowed him to 
go to a certain distance from Longwood 
alone, and permitted him to visit any part 
of the island he thought proper, provided 
that if he went beyond certain bounds the 
orderly officer was to attend him. Much 
about this time a ship arrived from En- 
gland with despatches, and informed us 
that the 66th Regiment had embarked for 
St. Helena. Sir George came to Long- 
wood with the orders he had received 
from England, and read them to Napo- 
leon and his generals. He also informed 
Napoleon that General Sir Hudson Lowe 
was appointed governor of the island, and 
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had taken his passage on board of H.M.’s 
frigate “ Phaeton,” which was expected to 
arrive in about a — time. —— 
news Napoleon wes greatly chagrined, as 
he appeared to well g Sir Hudson Lowe 
well. Napoleon remarked to the admiral, 
“T hope Sir Hudson Lowe will act in the 
same manner as you have done, then I 
shall be comfortable.” Sir George bowed, 
and remained silent. Mr. Jones, having 
a standing pass from Sir George, often 
came to Longwood. In a conversation 
- about the war with Bonaparte, the latter 
spoke very highly of some of his own gen- 
erals, saying that none could exceed them 
in their art. Mr. Jones replied, “You 
were very lucky to fall in with such clever 
men.” “Not at all,” said Napoleon. 
“My maxim was, never to promote any 
man unless he deserved it. No matter 
how humble a man’s origin might be, if 
he possessed merit or any good qualities 
I always encouraged him, and by expe- 
rience he promoted himself. To make a 
thorougly good general a man should go 
regularly through all grades in the army 
—that is, he should rise from the ranks. 
If a man had talent, I developed it. Now 
the practice in the English army is always 
to promote persons of high birth,— money 
easily purchasing the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel, for a man with little 
or no military experience; the sons of 
noblemen can be captains and majors 
without ever having had a day’s march 
with a regiment, while good soldiers who 
have fought for their country and expe- 
rienced the fatigues and hardships of war, 
if they happen to be of obscure birth, in 
low circumstances, and to lack wealthy or 
influential friends, are totally and most 
unjustly neglected.” Mr. Jones then 
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asked Napoleon what he thought of Lord 
Wellington. “Why,” said Napoleon, 
“ Wellington is a good soldier and a brave 
man; Lut he does not possess that expe- 
rience which is requisite in a field-mar- 
shal. Sir Rowland Hill should have been 
your commander-in-chief. He is far su- 
perior to Wellington, and so was General 
Picton. During the latter part of the war 
Iam convinced that Wellington only fol- 
lowed General Hill’s directions. Poor 
old Hill is a general who fought hard and 
well for his country, and he ought to have 
had the honours that have been given to 
Wellington. The English had several old 
officers more experienced in the field and 
who were better commanders than Wel- 
lington. I had read an account of Water- 
loo written by an Englishman, from which 
it appears that Wellington did the sole 
business himself; but let any man read a 
true account of the battle, and then he will 
see who was really the conqueror. I do 
not wish to disparage Wellington,— far 
from it,— but what would have ‘become of 
him and his army if Blucher had not come 
to his assistance so soon?” Mr. Jones 
remarked that the action must have been 
dreadful, from the accounts he had read 
of it. “Yes,” replied Napoleon, “it was 
sharp; but if I had taken the advice of 
Marshal Bertrand and Marshal Ney, I 
could have destroyed the English army, 
and afterwards have attacked the Prus- 
sians. I was deceived. I thought the 
Prussians were Grouchy coming to m 
assistance. Had he come as I expected, 
the allied —_ would have been annihilat- 
ed — we should have taken it en flagrant 
délit; but Providence turned the scale 
against me.” 





THE WARNING SYMPTOMS OF SLEEPLESS- 
NEss. — It is of course premature to offer any 
remarks on the “tragedy at Norwich,” but 
there can be no objection to urging very stren- 
uously upon hospital surgeons and practition- 
ers generally, who are not specially familiar 
with the symptoms of mind and brain disease, 
the imperative necessity of treating “sleep- 
lessness” as awarningsymptom. A “curious 
patient,” so described because he does not 
sleep, should be at once placed under proper 
supervision, for his own sake and the safety of 
those around him. Inability to sleep, remarks 
the Lancet, is one of the most significant in- 





dications of a condition of nervous irritability 
or mental excitement which may at any mo- 
ment assume the form of uncontrollable vio- 
lence. Delirium tremens, traumatic delirium, 
and the most dangerous forms of mania are 
all prone to give this warning token of their 
presence, and scarcely any other. Without in 
the least prejudging the case now sub judice, 
we venture to bespeak the attention of the 
profession and the public for a matter of dail 

importance, unfortunately impressed afres 

upon the notice of peer Mw by this terrible 
lesson in blood. 





